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*,* The FRONTISPIECE repreſents a CHILD 

| in 4 looſe Garment, ſuch as all Children 
from the Beginning of the Third, to the 

End of the Seventh or Eighth Tear, 


ought to wear. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS; 
ON THE USE OF THE 


CATECHISM OF HEALTH. 


* ORTHY and reſpectable Members of 
Society, you love thoſe Children that are ſent to i 
you to be educated, to imbibe ſuch Inſtructions 
and Doctrines as will render them Healthy, 
eee Virtuous, and Happy. | 


This Book teaches how Man from his infaney 
ought to live, in order to enjoy a perfect State of 
Health, which, as Sirach ſays, is better than gold. nt 
You will, therefore, with pleaſure, I hope, in- 
ſtruct your dear little Pupils in its principles; Ml 
and as able and experienced Men, convinced that 
the mere learning of the Anſwers by heart can 
be of no advantage to Children, you will have no 
objection to inſtruct them after the ee 
method. 
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Sentence, in a concife, ſimple manner, caſily 


ner, by eaſy, ſimple, and ſlowly progreſſive Queſ- 


1 


I. The Chapter which is choſen for Inftruc- 
tion ought firſt to be read by the Maſter, and 
then by two Children that read perfeQly well and 
diſtinct ; one of them reading the Queſtions, the 
ether the Anſwers regularly and in order to the 
end of the Chapter; the Maſter, underſtanding 
thoroughly what has been read, explains its gene- 
ra! import. . F: 


2. He then explains each Query and Anfwer 
particularly, and the meaning of the words and 
ideas. He elucidates Anſwers and reſolves Queſ- 
tions, conſiſting ſometimes of more than one 


* 


conceivable by the intellects of Children. He 


converſes with them, and, in a perſpicuous man— 


tions, inculcates the Fruths and Doctrines con- 
tained in the Chapter. 


The Queries and Anſwers ought to follow each 


other in regular and natural order, that the Chil- | 


| dren by their own judgment and underſtanding 


may find out and conceive what is true and 


good. 


After they are perfectly acquainted with the 
true meaning of one Query and Anſwer, the 
next is introduced, and ſo on, till they are made 


familiar with the true intent and meaning of 


them all ſingly. 


3. The Maſter then examines the Children 
through the whole Chapter. If he finds that 
they are well acquainted with its contents, the 


Lecture is concluded by repeating what has been 


Us ty (D bw has tf 


LY 'Þ 
taught, 250 by aſking eich child What he o 
ſne remembers of it 8 8 


4. The Maſter en aſks the following Quel. 


tions, leading to Anſwers different from. thoſe 


aan siven: — | F 


* Which of you would now, after thoſe ſalu- 
tary inſtructions, do ſuch or ſuch miſchief?“ 
%% Would not you do ſuch a thing, ſo or fo: 2 


« Would not you repeat ſuch or ſuch a thing to 


your parents or friends at home?“ . How 
would you contrive it, that ſuch or ſuch a cuſtom 


might be altered, or things done in ſuch a way, 


as, from what you heard juſt now, they ought to 
be done?“ ““ Do you know any body whom 


you could benefit by acquainting him with what 


you have learned to-day ?“ — Which of thoſe- 


excellent rules for your future conduct have you 
reſolved to follow! "a 


F. The ſubjoined Obſervations will enable a 
Maſter poſſeſſed of any judgment to explain and 
confirm many truths, that will be both inſtruc- 


tire and pleaſing to his Pupils. 


6. When, for inſtance, a Fever, Small-pox, 


Meaſles, Flux, or other Ditcaſe, razes in the · 


neighbourhood, the Chapter that treats of thoſe 


maladics ought to be frequently, and in preference. 


of all others, read. 


An hour; at leaſt, twice a week, ought to 
be e to Tack: Inſtruction, in order that the 
whole CarECHISM of HEALTH may be gone 
pony, twice a year, and the minds of the 
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Children impreſſed with ths” true Shri of its 
_ doctrine. 


In this manner, my worthy friends, L beſeech 
you to inſtruct your pupils; and if you do ſo, 
reſt aſſured, that the preſent, as well as future 
generations will be under obligations to you for 
their Health and Happineſs ; and, the Almighty 

whoſe Divine Will it is that all Mankind ſhould: 

be rendered temporally and eternally happy 

through the knowledge of truth, and who leaves 

nothing unrewarded, will reward: you according 

= to your different degrees of Merit, in this and 
in the Wen to come. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 
OF HEALTH 


l. Of Health ; its Value, and the Duty 7 25 pre. 
ſerving it, and of inſtructing Mankind, pu r= 
HERE] Children, in a important Subjects. 


Q; x. DAR Children; to breaths, to Ive 18 
this world, created by God, is it an advantage? is it 
to enjoy happineſs and pleaſure? 

A. Yes. To live is to enjoy happinefs and plea» 
fure; for life is a precious il of the Almighty. 

. PA. cl..6. Let every thing that has breath praife the 
or 

Pf. cxlv. 16. Thou, O Lord, ſatisfieſt the defire 
of every thing living. 

Pf. xxxvi. 5, 8. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 
heavens; and thy Eithfulneſoreacherk unto the clouds: 
They ſhall be — ſatisfied with the fatnefs of 
thy 3 and thou ſhalt make them drink: of the 
river of thy pleaſures. 

Pf. cxxxvri: 1; 8, 9, 25, 0 ve His unto the 
Lord, for he is good. To him ch at u the ſun, to 
rule by the day; the moon and ſtars to rule by night; 
who x. Tho food to all fleſh: for his mercy enduretlt 


1 ever. 


2. What other proofs have we to ſhew that life- 
18 an "excellent gift of God? 
A. The inſtinct, or natural anxiety of mankind to 


pPreſerve it. 1 
Q. 3. What muſt be the ſtate of the human body, 


the habitation and ſlave of the ſoul; that man may 
ier a long, . and happy life? 1 
5 | > # * 


** m * Ah, 
A 0 4 * P r 


C 2 3 


* It muſt be healthy. 
Q. 4. How elſe can you prove that man Lunt to 
be in a good ſtate of health) ba 
A. By the commandment of God, 22. In the 
« ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread.“ Gen. ili. 19. 
Q. 5. Can ve poſlibly promote the perfection and 
happineſs of our ſouls, if we do not take proper care 


of our bodies? 8 
A. No. God has ſo intimately united ſoul BE 


* body, that by a rational care taken of the body the 
b happineſs and purity of the ſoul is increaſed. 

| . 6. What is. underſtood by a \ Rate of od 
| health? 

0 A. That the bal; 18 Fee from pains and infirmi- 
0 ties, fulfils its duties Ke and with eaſe, and i 18 
We. _ always obedient to the ſoul. 

il . 5, How does he feel who enjoys health? | 
q A. Strong; full of vigour and power; he reliſhes 
| his meals; is not affected by wind and weather; goes 
lf af exerciſe and labour fur cale, and feels him- 


ſelf always happy. 
Q. 8. And what are the ſenſations of the fick? 


Are they like thoſe we have deſcribed ? 
|| A. By no means; the fick man feels himſelf weak 
and ebe he has no appetite; he cannot work, nor 
-. . --baave wind and weather; he labours under continual 
anxiety and pains, and very EP are the pleaſures of . 
| 9 his life. 
2. 9. Can you children be merr y and laugh, joke, | 
and jump 1 eat, drink and lep, when you are 


ill? 
: . We can . do ſo when we are in good 
OBSERVATION. : i. 


| 5 . We 
ee child be preſent who was ill not long ago, the 0s 
vi Maſter will take the opportunity of aſking him 


. x the following queſtion :——* You was ill; tell 
Fit me, did you feel yourſelf ſo happy, 10 eaſy, as 
= Jou do now?” | Tomthis a ſenſible child will an- 


, : * 8 7 


£# I 


fwer, or will be taught to anſwer I found 
myſelf exceedingly ill, I could neither eat, drink, 
nor ſleep; nothing afforded me pleaſure or joy; 
J was full of anxiety and pains; but now re- 


the greateſt good. me 
Q. 10. The Fn of health then muſt be very 


great! ? 
A. They are e indeed. Health i is the moſt precious 
good, and the moſt certain means of or on & all other 


bleffings and pleaſures of life. 
Q. 11. What ſays Sirach of health? 


| 24. In the zoth Chapter, v. x4, 16, 16, he Ky! 
Better is the poor being found and ſtrong of conſti- 


tution, than a rich man that is afflicted in His body. 


Health and good eftate of body are above all geld. 5 


and a ſtrong body above infinite wealth, There? is no 
riches above a ſound body, and no joy above the joy 
of the heart. 


12. Cannot the ſick as well as the healthy, 


enjoy y the bleffings and pleaſures of lite? 

A. No. They have no charms for the ſick. 

a: 14, Ot pi uſe then is all worldly happineſs 
to him who is fick, and cannot enjoy it? 

A. Of very little uſe, if any. 

Q. 14. If then health be the moſt precious boon 
of life, what duties has a man in that _— to dif- 
charge towards himſelf? 

A. He mult ſtrive to preſerve it. 

15, Is it ſTufficzent if he take care of his own 


* ? 


A. No. It is alſo his duty to take care of the life 


and health of. his fellow-creatures. 
Q. 16. And what is the duty of parents toward 


their children? 


A. They are bound to take the tendereſt care of 


their Lok and life. 
OBSERVATION. 


School-maſters and parents ought to ſeize. every 


— of. . on the minds of their 
| children, 


ſtored to health, thanks be to God, I know i is 


C 15 7 ; 


children, the great importance of the invaluable 

_ bleſſings of health, and the conſequent duty to 
preſerve it, by innocent pleaſures, conducive to 
a et acceſſion of health. 'They ought, on the 
other hand, to point out the mournful inſtances | 

of multiplied ſorrows and miſeries which pre- 
Jent themſelves daily to our view, in the perſons | 
of the fick and diſeaſed. I 


Q. 17. Do they fulfil this duty ? 
A. Very ſeldom. ET 
. 18. Why ſo ſeldom? 


A. I. Becauſe few of them are 


# . 


, ſenſible of the 
real value of health. „„ 
2. Moſt of them are ignorant of the ſtructure and 
ſtate of the human body. ; 
3. Equally ignorant of what is conducive or hurt- 
ful to health. 3 
. 19. What is the cauſe of this ignorance! 
A. The want of proper inſtructions. 

. 20. But as God wills the happineſs of all 
mankind, ſhould they not be brought from ignorance 
to the knowledge of truth? 

A. Ves. It would be right, good, and dutiful to 

inſtruct every body, e little children like 
us, and to teach us the ſtructure of the human body, 
and the beſt means of preſerving health. 

Q. 21. Is it not, therefore, your duty to pay the 
greateſt attention to the inftruttions which you are 
mo to receive, reſpecting the moſt valuable boon of 

ife? 
A. We ſhall exert ourſelves to the utmoſt to un- 


derſtand and to remember them. ; 
Q. 22. Is it ſufficient to receive thoſe inſtructions, 


and to remember them ? 


A. No. We ſhould alſo firictly conform our- 
ſelves to thoſe inſtructions. | 


OBSERVATION. 


At the cloſe of 1991, when many, through 1gno- 
rance, fell victims to the baneful influence of 


the 
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the blood y-flux, the Dowager Princeſs Juliana 
of Schaumburg Lippe, firſt conceived the bleſſ- 
ed idea of cauſing a Catechiſm of Health" to be 
written and publiſhed for the uſe of Schools, 
and inſtruction of children, 

'T his Catechiſm, in an imperfect ſtate, appeared i in 
1792, yet eighty thouſand copies of it were ſold, 
and it was introduced into ſchools as a book of 
inſtruction. 


II. Of the —— Life, andthe Sign s 
altb.. 


Q : 23. N HAT i is the uſual period of human 


life? 
A. Life is the beft gift of God to man, who ought 


to enjoy it a very long time, and therefore live to an 
old age, as was intended. 

Pf. Ixxxx. 10. The days of our life are i 
years and ten, and if by reaſon of ſtrength they: be 


fourſcore years. 


J 


OBSERVATION. 


According to the ſtructure of the human body, the 
long bones of the limbs conſiſt till the E 
year of three pieces, that they may grow after 
that time longitudinally till the period of adult 
age; and this wiſe diſpoſition in che ſtructure of 
the body would be without deſign, if man were 
deſtined to die in his infancy, Bede, from the 
whole nature of man, it can be proved, that he 
is formed to live a long time, till hody and ſoul 
have attained their ultimate degree of erfection; 
till the body is wore out, and the ſoul has accom- 

pliſhed its deſtination, then the one 1s to return 
into the boſom of nature, and the other into the 
hands of the Almighty, chere to remain till the 
happy day of eternal bliſs, The tears of parents 
on the mournful occaſion of the early demiſe of 


their infants, arc therefore way juſt. 1 


e eee = 


t 12 1 


GA. 24. What has God promiſed as the greateſt i 
earthly reward to thoſe that honour father and mother, 
and keep his commandments? os 
A. That their days ſhall be long upon the land, 
Which the Lord our God gives them, - 
N. 25. How long is man deftined to enjoy health? 
A. He ought to live almoſt uninterruptedly in a 
perfect ſtate of health. f 
. 26. What epithet is applied to a man who 
only, at intervals, ſufkers little inconveniencies from 
a ſhort illneſs? 
A. The epithet healthy. 
N 27. What epithet is applied to a man who is, 
not only weak, but alſo ſpends the greateſt part of 
his life on the bed of fickneſs? [ 
A. The epithet anbiealthy. 
Q. 28. What are the ſigns of an uninterrupted 
Rate of health, enjoyed by a man at the age of 
maturity? : 
A. The freſh and healthy colour of kis face, the 
| quickneſs of his ſenſes, the ftrength of his bones, 
= and the firmneſs of his fleſh; large veins full of 
j blood; a large and full breaſt; the power of breath- 
1 ing ſlowly and deep without coughing; eating with 
= Hunger, and digeſting well; taking much exerciſe, 
and bearing continued labour without fatigue; ſleep- 


ing quietly and ſoundly, and enjoying cheerfulneſs of 


mind and ſerenity of .countenance; all denote an un- 

' Interrupted Rate of health. 

9 OBSERVATION. 7 ] 
VB All aliment ought to confiſt of ſolid ſubſtances, 

Le adapted to the number and ſtrength of the teeth; 

tid _ the teeth ſerve chiefly for maſtication, digeſtion, 
687 and, of courſe, the nouriſhment, health, ſtrength, | 
{I and happineſs of a man depends, in a great de- 
3 gree, on the maſtication of the ſolid part of the 


verted into a ſweet milk-like fluid, called chyle: 
it is, therefore, neceſſary that a healthy man 


ſhould have a ſound ſet of teeth, 
1 4 Q. 29. Can 


n 126 eee 


JT food, which is mixed with the ſaliva, and con- 
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| 20. Can one always and folel de ad upon 
LE 6; ns of health? : 1 = 4.09 
A. No. They are apt to Jeocina e os 1304 
, 39. What mult be done, in order, unerringly, 
Ito aſcertain whether an apparently healthy man be fo. 
| in reality? 
a A. The temperament, health, and virtuous or mo- 
ral conduct of his parents, ought to be conſidered, 
o Q. 31. What ought to be the ftate of health of 
n the parents of a ts = perſon ? 
A. The father as — as the mother ought to be 
arong and vigorous, not deformed, nor ſubject to 
s, Much diſeaſes as may deſcend to their childres viz. Con- 
f omption, Foileply, Se. They both ought to have 
Ia good conſtitution, and the n of attaining 
old age in good health, and ſhould be of a virtuous. 
d [<ifpoſition, 
f | Q. 32. Why is it neceſſary for them to be 
virtuous ? | 
A. Becaule the virtue of the parents are - diſcover- 


H courage their children, by their example, to endeavour 
to become worthy and honourable mem bers of ſociety. 

h 1.23. What then muſt be the diſpoſition of thoſe 
parents, who wiſh to bring up virtuous and healthy 
children? 

£ A. They muſt be virtuous and healthy themſelves, 


III. O the Conflrudtion or e of ths 
kd Human 225 4 f 


j ant 34. H. W is the human body conſtrucked: 
„ | 4. With infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and in the 


i moſt appropriate and perfect manner, 

5 OBSERVATION, 

3 book of inſtruction for ſchools, on the nde 
n cConſtruction of the human body, and on the 


B functions 


ed in the children, and becauſe virtuous parents en- 


. 


functions of its different parts, elucidated by 
correct prints, ought to be, and ſoon will be 
publifhed, being as neceſſary as uſeful. 


Q. 35. What have we in particular to obſerve | 
with reſpect to the perfect ſtructure of the human | 
body? 8 5 | 

A. That it is endowed with the greateſt and moſt | 
appropriate powers, tending to preferve life and health, 
to remove difeaſes, or to heal wounds. —u— 

Q. 36. If the body contain any thing unnatural, 
or if it has been wounded, or otherwiſe hurt, fo as 
to cauſe its functions to be obſtructed, how do thoſe if 
powers act? 7 — ; 
A. They operate more or leſs powerfully to expel 
from the body all that is unnatural, or to heal its 


wounds. 


OBSERVATION. 


If a ſplinter ſticks in any part of the body, irri- 
tated nature produces matter to expel it. If the 
ſtomach be loaded with bile, or putrid matter, 
nature ſtrives to remove it by vomiting, If a 
particular ſickly ſtate of body ſhould become 

dangerous to life, nature arouſes all her energy to 
remove it; a ſhivering or heat, or a fever, wil! 
generally take place, by which nature attempts 
to concoct the offending matter, or, what com- 
monly happens, expel it from the body. If a 
perſon has broken one of his limbs, nature will 
loften the broken ends of the bone, in order that 
they may knit without plaiſter or ſalve: but the ; 

revi ſſiſtance of an able ſurgeon is required“ 
previous a g equire 

to bring the broken ends of the bone in contact, 

and to ſecure them fo, after which tranquillity | - 

and reſt are neceſſary. F800 

Q. 37. Can the body, notwithſtanding all thoſeſſe: 

great powers with which God has endowed man, Iti 

ſuſtain any injury? . 
A. The healthy and vigorous man is very ſeldomſ u 

ſubject to any. 

ri os 11. 38 
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ö. 38. But as we, nevertheleſs, ſee ſo many ob- 

8 Bl jects of pity, what may be the real reaſon of their 
4 1 ufferings! ? - 

ve A. Weakneſs; or the want of pure vital 83 

an & 39. Ts this weakneſs natural? 


A. No. Naturally man is ſtrong, full of vigour 
ſt and health. 
h, Q. 40. How have fh many contracted this 
: MCA kneſs? S 4 
al, Y 4. Generally throv gh their own faults, or through 
as | ignorance. 
fe . &. 41. Is there not another particular reaſon why 
men are fo weak ? ole: 
del 4. Yes. Their weakneſs has been hereditary, and 
its Ml {ranfmitted to them from generation to generation. 
| 42. What muſt men do, that they may be leſs 
1 to ſickneſs? 
A. They muſt do every thing to recover cheir na- 
ri- It taral Arength, 


he 85 OBSERVATION, 

er, 

f a By this Arength, you mall not underſtand a rude 
me but a cultivated ſtrength, when the body is ac- 
to cuſtomed to exerciſe, and is full of [ifs and 
vil! vigour. : 

pts 


DX . 43. By what means can man recover his vatural 
2 ſtrength? 

inn 4: By receiving a judicious and liberal education, 

Ko and leading a prudent life. * 
OM Q. 44. By what particular means can a ſtrong and 
red H healthy body be —_— or rendered unwholefome ? 

x A. By a bad education and corrupt way of living; 
Ii Dy intemperance in cating and drinking; by unwhole- 

tome food and ſpirituous liquors; by % are bad 
or unwholelome air; by uncleanlineſs; by too great 

ole exerciſe or inactivity; by heats and colds; by afflic- 
jan, tion, ſorrow, grief, and miſery; and by many other 


means, the human body may be injured, and loaded: 
lomſ with diſeaſe. 


B.' Joe 2 


J „ 
IV. On the Attending and Nurſing of * 


N 45. \ y HAT does the little helpleſs infant 


ſtand moſt in need of? 

A. The love and care of his mother, 

. 46. Can chis love and care be ſhewn by th 

perſons? 

4, No. Nothing equals maternal love. 

. 47. Why does a child ſtand ſo much 1 in need « 6! 
the love and care of his mother? 

A. Becauſe the attendance and nurfing, the tender 
and affectionate treatment which a child ftands inf 
need of, can only be expected from a mother. þ 

18. How ought infants be attended and nurſed Þ 

A. They ought always to breathe freſh and pur 
ib; be bebe dry and clean, and immerſed in coidg 
water every day. : 

Q. 49. Why lo? 

A. Becauſe children are now, at 5 time alluded] 

to, more , placid, becauſe not being - irritable, they 
grow and Aire better. 8 

Q. 50. Is it good to ſwathe a child? 

A. No. Swathing is a very bad cuſtom, and pro 
duces in children great anxiety and pains; it is 1nju; 
rious to the growth of the body, and prevents chi! 
dren from being kept clean and dry. 

Q. 51. Is the rocking of childoen proper? 
A. No. It makes them uneaſy, giddy, and ſtupid 
and is therefore as hurtful to the ſoul as to the body. 

Q. 52. Do children reſt and ſleep without bein 
rocked? 

A. Yes. If they be kept continually dry art 
clean, and in freſh air, they will reſt and "ls wel 
If not difturbed; the rocking and carrying about 0 
children! 18 Rte uſeleſs, 335 
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oBSGERVATTON. 

. the human foul i in a ſtate of iofancy i is difturbe 
154 rocking, carrying about. and dancing, ſuc 

practice 


. 


practices ought to be conſidered as 2 - 


and erroneous. 


g. 
The mother ought to lay with the child in an af- 
fectionate and —_— manner; ought to give it. 
ant frequent and bland exerciſe, and inſtil gradually 
into its mind a knowledge of ſuch ect as 1 
attract its notice. | 
the Q. 53. 15. it in general neceſſary to keep children - - 
| utet ? = 
1 y 4. to 0- 1 
d o Q. 54. What is therefore very bad! 2 by 
„4. The making a great noiſe "abut children; and = 
nor is Tall worle to frighten them. li 
1 It is, therefore, not adviſable, I ſuppoſe, A 
.W to pn children into ſleep ? Fw, ö 
ſed Q. By no means; becauſe they may be thrown: 1 
PN into convulfions, and get cramps. 7. 


cold Q. 50. Is it neceſſary or good to give chien 
compoſing draughts, or other medicines that tend to 


ge rromote fleep ? 
> A. No. They cauſe. an nul and, of courſe, .. 


the] unwholeſome, ſleep; ; and are very dangerous and 


hui 
Q. 57. How long muſt a mother ſuckle her child? 


0 A. F or nine or twelve months. 


in | 
on OBSERVATION, 
In fact the child ought to be ſuckled till it has two 
: teeth in each jaw. Some children are ſuckled 
pid for two or three years; a practice not only erro- 
dx. neous, but hurtful both to mother and child. 
ein 


58. What ſort of aliment is prejudicial to the 


health of children? 

A. Meal-pap, ee, and tough, heavy, and. 
fat meats, y 

| R.: 59. . What. Joe do they do? 

A. They obſtruct the pad and childrens* bel- - 
| les get, by. "hole indigeſtible meals, hard and ſwelled. . 

. 60. What food is moſt ſaitable: for children? 
Shel. 4 Pure, e new-milk; and thin gruel; 
ſuch rated cruſts of bread; Han With Mater. 
Aic obly, or mixe N mille. 5 

5 B 3. * 6 
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their ſtomachs not loaded with milk or other ren I 


its mother. 
when they take cheir infants with them to bed ? 


| ought, therefore, to lay by themſelves. 


. 61. Is it proper to chew the food before youl x 
give it to children? 

A. No. It 1 18 diſguſting and burtful. 

OBSERVATION, 

'To ſuffer children to ſuck the mock- bubb;l 2 


boats, &c. are very bad and diſguſting cuſtom; 
which occaſion gripes, and therefore are 1 3 


# 
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. 62. What is in general to be obſerved with re 
gard to the feeding of children? J 
A. That they be regularly and moderately fed, and 
It is, therefore, neceſſary to prevent people fron 
Fos children ſweetmeats, or food out of ſcaſon: thel 
feeding of the child ought to be entirely left ol 


Q. 63, Do affectionate careful mothers act ri * | 


A. No. It is dangerous and hurtful ; children 


| OBSERVATION. 


In Italy, mothers who take their ſueklings to bed 
with. them uſe the tollowing machine, which pro- 

tects them from all uy and danger. It is 
called Arcuccio, and is 3 feet 2 inches long 


and the head-board 14 inches broad, and 1: 
inches 188 


15 it -peceffary to kecp intants very warm 
+ 185 * not be kept too e 65 


3 : 9 * 


green they learn to walk. 


4 * PE. + 
” 3 8 . 5 
* ; * * 


Q. 65. Is it good to cover their heads? 
A. By no means; it cauſes humours to break out. 


OBSERVATION. 


From the hour of birth che head of a child ought 
to be kept uncovered. Mothers will find that, 
even in the coldeſt! night, when they lay their 
hands on an infant's head, it is always warm. 


, 66. Children are eagervto ſtare at every thing, 
particularly at the light; what is to be obſerved wit 
regard to this? 

A. They ought to be immediately turned ſo as to 
have the object in a direct line — them; they 
ſhould never be ſuffered to look at it fideways, as that 
would cauſe them to ſquint. 

67. By what means is the getting of teeth ren- 


deted difficult and dangerous ? 


A. By caps; by keeping the head too warm ; by 
uncleanlineſs and 3 im proper food. 


OBSERVATION: 

Nature herſelf cauſes pains at teething time, and 
the child is afterwards the cauſe of many more. 
It may not be amiſs here to obſerve, 1. That 
pains and agonies are the firſt inftructors of 
man; they teach him to avoid ills, and make 
him provident, compaſſionate, bumane, and cou- 
rageous. 2. Natural bodily pain, in many in- 
ſtances, and particularly in childhood, is leſs hurt- 
ful to man and his happinefs, chan the anxiety 
and mortification of foul whieh a child ſuffers 
that is irritated, put in a paſſion, or treated with 
contempt; and it is as bad to frighten children. 


Q. 63 What is to be obſerved with regard to 


making children walk? | 
4. They ought not to be taug kt to walk in 8 


or * or go-carts, or be led by the arm; they 
ought to be ſuffered to «oP on the floor, till. by de. 
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Q. 69. How can we beſt aſſiſt children in C peaking ? 


A. We ought to pronounce the words to them very 
diſtinctly and flowly ; firſt fingle ſounds, and then 
eaſy words. ED 
OBSERVATION, 


It is of the greateſt importance that man, from his 
earlieft infancy, ſhould be accuſtomed to a dil- 
tinct pronunciation. OO 
70. What are the principal reaſons why one- 
fourth of the number of children that come into the 
world, die in the courſe of the firſt two years: | 
A. Want of freſh pure air, uncleanlinefs, bad indi- | 
geſtible food, particularly meal-pap; the anxiety and | 
miſery of parents are alſo among the cauſes of the 
death of ſo many children. 


V. Of the Treatment of Children with reſpect 
to their Bodies, from the Third to the Ninth 
or Twelfth Year. 


OBSERVATION. 


FROM the third to the ſeventh year the child 
has 20 milk-teeth, and during that time the body 
is weak; theſe are changed from that period to 
the twelfth year for ſtrong teeth. In the ninth 
year the child has 16 milk, and 12 perfect teeth. 
In the twelfth year both ſexes have 24 ſtrong 
and perfect teeth, and not unti! hen the body 
begins to receive its natural real ſtrength. 
51. If man 1s to grow up healthy and ſtrong, 

I he be 3 1 7 In 
A. He ought to receive a liberal, judicious, and 
prudent, education in his infancy, as well as in his 
youth. . 
g Q. 72. Is this of ſo much importance? 
8 * for upon that depends his health, ſtrength, 


and the happineſs of his ſucceeding days. | 
8 | Q 75. 


had , . 
* . N * R. 
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Q. 73. What is underſtood by a judicious 


education? | 
A. That man be educated agreeably with the | 
nature of his ſoul and body. | ä 
Q. 74. What is, therefore, neceſſary to be known 
that we may give a judicious education to children? 
A. The nature of man and of his exiſtence ? 
Q. 75. What changes does man undergo during 
the firſt nine or twelve years of his exiſtence? _ - 
A. His body grows and acquires ſhape; his ſoul 
learns the uſe of the body; his fenſes, with regard to 
conception and perception, increaſe; and he is joyful 
and happy in company with thoſe of his own age. 
C. 76. What does nature particularly attempt to 
effect during infancy ? | | | 
A. The formation of the body. 

. 77. Is the energy of the ſoul, and the accom- 
moans of man, promoted by the perfection of the 
ody? 
A. Yes; the more perfect the body is the more 
perfect is the ſoul, and the more man is capable of 
promoting his own happineſs, and that of his fellow- 
creatures, 55 | Re 
Q. 78. Can the mind know the nature and ſtrue- 

ture of the body without inſtruction and labour? 

1d A. No; the mind muſt for many years, during the 
whole period of infancy, ſtudy to acquire a thorough 
/ | Enowledge of the uſe of the body, compoſed of fo 
many parts, 5 


I OBSERVATION. 

All voluntary actions of the body are cauſed by 
* about 440 muſcles, which the mind puts in mo- 
tion by means of a ſtill greater number of nerves; 
BY | . the mind, therefore, during infancy, when we 

are full of life and vigour, and that the body 1s 

=: alert, muſt endeavour to learn the uſe of theſe 
18 440 muſcles, ſo as judiciouſly to call forth, as 
occaſion may require, the various motions and 
? ece.nergies of the body. Wo 

ry . 79. Are thoſe motions or actions of any uſe to 


the body ? „ 
5 „ 
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ALEC 

| A. Yes; its perfection is thereby promoted, and 
I the whole body filled with life and vigour. . 
1 . 80. Of what uſe are thoſe ſenſations and ideas 
44 to the child which its ſoul conceives through the 
ſenſes? | 

| 1 | A. They are the foundation of its underftanding ; 
vt for the more the mind has ſeen, heard, and felt, and 
io the more diſt inct its ſenſations are, the more ſenſible 
1 will man become. 1 1 

1 Q. 81. What particular purpoſe is anſwered by 
1 children living together? 5 

1 A. They learn to know, to underſtand, and to 
1 love each other, and ſo lay a foundation for unanimi- 


TIE ont" oe tas 
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ty, mutual fondneſs, and the happineſs of their lives. 
Q. 82. But if children live in ſociety merry and 
happy together, can that have any influence upon 
them when they arrive at a ſtate of maturity ? 
A. Yes; it contributes very much to make man 
ſpend his life, according to his deſtination, in virtue 
and happineſs. 55 ; 
. 83. By what means are thoſe wile deſigns of 
Nature promoted ? 
A. By activity, and gentle, though conſtant exer- 
eife both of the mind and body of children. i 
Q. $4. Is ſuch exerciſe compatible with the nature 
children ? „ 
A. Yes; children are full of vigour and activity, 
ſenſe and feeling; they are joyful and merry, and 
deſire to aſſociate with other children. 
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OBSERVATION. 


{of From the twelfth to the eighteenth year the ſupple 
| body ſhould be invigorated by exerciſe and plays; 
1 the intuitive mind, by inſtruction and reflection, 
may lay up a ſtore of knowledge, and man, 
1 whoſe infancy was paſſed in joy and happineſs, 
11 learn to become virtuous in his youth; and he 
will become ſo if he has experienced the viciffi- 
W |] tudes of fortune, her ſmiles: and frowns, and 
i! - ſhared his joys with others; if he firmly N 
| OM | | that 


„% I NN IT e 


23 ] 

mat all the deſcendants of Adam have an equal 

right to enjoy pleaſures, and are equally ob- 

noxious to pain; and that an all-wife good God 

created every thing good, and mankind, with a 
view of making them happy. 

. 85, What ought we further particularly to ob- 
d 3 reſpect to children? : | 4 

e A. That children be ſuffered to exerciſe their bo- 

dies and minds in company with each other in the 

y open alr. 


OBSERVAT ION. 


o Parents ought not only to be preſent at the exer- 
i- Cciſes and amuſements of their children, and guard 
8. them from all dangers and injuries, but they 
d ought alſo to encourage them, and lead them 
n it to all that 1s good and becoming, by their awn 
virtuous example. 
n Q. 86. Ought female children to receive the ſame 
1 Þ education as boys in their infancy. 
A. Yes; that they may at a future period enjoy the 
f bleſſings of perfect health as well as men. 
2 OBSERVATION. 
re The moſt pernicious conſequences to the rifing ge- 
neration flow from ſeparating female children, at 
y the earlieſt period of their exiſtence, from male 
7 „1 . . mY 7 a 
ad children; from dreſſing them in a different man- 


ner, preventing them from taking the fame kind 
of exerciſe, and compelling them to lead a more 
ſedentary lite. ED; 
Q. 87. What are the conſequences of preventing 
le || children from taking rhe neceſſary exerciſes before the 
s; | ninth year? 


mn, | £4: Their growth is impeded, and they remain 


n. | weak and ſickly for life. 

Fog Q. 88. What effect will it have upon children if 
he | they are kept to 'too hard work before the twelfth 
R- | year? | 
nd A. They will very ſoon grow ftiff, and old before 
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VI. Of Clothes fit to be worn by e PI 
the beginning of the Third to "the End of the 
Seventh or Eighth Year ; or till, in each of the 
two Faws, the four weak Milk Teeth in front 


are changed for four ſtrong fting.? Teeth, 


89. By what means does man e Ra par- 
OED in bis infancy, the genial warmth of his 
body? 8 
A. By good wholeſome food and bodily praiſe. 
Q. 9o. Is it neceſſary to keep children warm, and 
protect them againft the N of the weather, 


by many garments: ? 

H. NS. 

Q. 91. Why fo? 

A. That the body may y grow 57 and ſtrong, 
and be leſs liable to Aiſeale. 
Q. 92. How ho the heads of children to be 


A. Clean and 5041 
Q. 93. Is it good to cover childrens? heads with 


caps and hats to keep them warm? 


A. No; it is very bad; the hair i is a ſufficient 


protection againſt cold. 
Q. 94. Are thoſe artificial coverings dangerous 


and hurtful? 

A. Ves; children are thereby rendered ſimple and 
ſtupid, breed vermin, become ſeurly: tull of humours, 
an troubled with aches in their heads, ears, and 


teeth. 
Q. 95. What kind of caps are, therefore, the 


moſt dangerous ? 


A. The woollen, pon. 26d far caps. 


Q. 96. How, then, ought the heads of children 


to be kept? 
A. Boys, as well as girls, ought to remain unco- 


vered, winter or ſummer, by day and by night. 


OB SER VATION. 


I 


L 38 1] 


OBSERVATION. „ 


Children with ſcurfy heads ought to ; Bird their 
heads cool, clean, and uncovered; their hair cut, 
or repeatedly combed; which will be ſufficient 
to cure the evi}, for to cure it with ſalves is 
a very dangerous cuſiors 


s a. 97. Can the ſun or air be pres e to the 
fein? 
A4. N o; if proper care be taken to keep the fin 
clean, they can do no harm. 
3; 8B @R 98. "Bae wall not children be ſcorched by the | 
ſun if expoſed to its heat without being 3 | 
A. No; thoſe that are accuſtomed from their in- 
ſaney to go uncovered will not be affected by the 


Wu 


jun. 

Q. 99. How is the hair to be 1 t? 

2 1 ought not to be combed . or tied 
behind; but it ought to hang free round the head to 


protect .. 
Q. 100. Ought the hair to he afien am 
A. Yes; it ought to be kept in order and combed 
repeatedly every day; which prevents vermin from 
ſettling in it, and induces 3 Ineſs and livelineſs. 
0k. Is it right that the collars of ſhirts and 
as Ineckcloths ſhould preſs the neck and its veins? 
A. No; the neck ought not to be ſqueezed; and, 
ad therefore, children ought to have their necks bare, 
's || + 192. How ought childrens garments to bg 
nd (ranged ? 
A. So as not to impede the free and caf y motions 
of the body, or prevent the acceſs of the freſh 
ſtrengthening air to it; they, therefore, ought to be 
Tee, wide, and open. 
Pa a. 103. What further is requiſite for this dreſs? 
N A. Te ought to be ſimple, clean, light, cool, cheap, 
and eaſy to put on or take off; it ought to be different 
In every reſpect from that of ola: or grown-up 
erſons. | | 
Q. 10g. What other reaſon is there for making 
bis diftin ion between the dreſs of children and 
grown-up perl! ons? a | 


IN. 


1 26 J 
A. To induce children to live with leſs reſtraint 
and greater happineſs in the ſociety of each other; to 
impreſs upon their minds an idea of their weak, hel 
leſs condition, in order thereby to check the too dy 
ebullitions of that pride which leads children to ape 
the cuſtoms and actions of grown-up perſons; a prac- 
tice unbecoming at their age, and dangerous, 0 ; 
to their health and morals. 7 
Q. 105. How, and of what materials, ought 
childrens! garments to be made? 2 
A. A child ought to wear a wide linen frock, 
white, with blue iripes, having wide ſhort ſleeves, 
and a ſhirt of the ſame form. 


OBSERVATION. 


The ſhape of the frock is repreſented i in the 
frontiſpiece to this book; it ought to be with- 
out pocket-holes, and not very cy having the 
ſleeves of ſufficient length to reach down to the 
elbows, and no farther, The collar of the ſhirt 
to fall back over that of the frock,—the only 
garment that a child ſhould wear over his thier 
in order that it may move eaſily and without re- 
ſtraint; and that the freſh air, having free acceſs 
to its body, may ſtrengthen and i invigorate it. 


Q. 106. Ought children to wear this dreſs in the 


winter time ? 
A. Yes; with the * 4 a woollen frock, to 


be worn between the ſhirt and the linen frock. 


Q. 107. How are the ſtockings of children to be 


—_ ? 


They muſt be ſhort, and not tied; it would 
ele be adviſeable to let them only wear ſock: 
to cover the feet in the ſhoes. 


OBSERVATION. 


Stockings that cover the knees may produce ſwell 
ings in them; they ought, therefore, not to cc 


ver the knees, nor be worn with garters. 
K 2 
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Q. 108, Will not children find themſalves too cold 


ff their ankles are left bare? 


A. No; cold, if they are accuſtomed to it, . 
not affect their ankles more than their arms. 11 will 
ſtrengthen their limbs. In ſhort they will be kept 


A ue ee warm n by the ſhirt and frock. 


— 6 


OBSERVATION. | 


In England children wear no ſtockings at t all, or 
only, ſocks. 


Q. 109: What is the form of the human foot? 

A. At the toes it is broad, the heel ſmall, and the 
dds of the foot is longer than the outlide. See 
Fi 

. 110. Why has it this form? 

A. That man may walk and ſtand with eaſe a 
firmneſs, and move his body freely. 

Q. 111. How ought ſhoes, particularly thoſe of 
children, to be formed? 

A. They ought to have the ſame form as the feet; 
they, therefore, ought not to be made by one, but 
two laſts, as the — of the feet may indicate. 


OBSERVATION, 


Each foot may be laid upon a ſheet of paper, and 
its true ſhape drawn with a pencil, after which 
model two leparate laſts may be N 8 


From the following figures it appears clearly how 
| ſhoes ought to be ſhaped. The middle Fig. . 
is the original ſhape of the ſole of the left foot; 

the firſt, Fig. III. ſhows how the ſole of the 

left ſhoe ought to be formed; and the laſt 
Fig, 15 iow clearly, that the ſhoes we 


uſually wear, made on one laſt, do not at 


"all fit. 


Fig. III. 


—— gg 
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Fig. II. 


2. 112. Ought the ſhoes of children to have 
heels? 8 Th 

A. No; heels cauſe the back-bone to bend, and 
impede the free and eaſy motions of the body in 


walking and running. 


OBSERVATION, 


In order to obtain or preſerve an upright poſture 
or carriage of the body, and to run and jump 
eaſily and conveniently, ſhoes without heels muſt 
be worn. 

When children are ſuffered to walk much, and are 

barefooted, they acquire an eaſy and ſteady pace. 

Little children ought not to wear ſhoes before 

the eighteenth month; if they do the ſoles muſt 

be thin and ſoft, that they may learn to walk 

eaſily and well. Boots ought not to be worn by 
children. 5 . = 

Q. 113. How ought, therefore, children, male as 

well as female, to be dreſſed from the beginning of 


the third to the end of the ſeventh or eighth year? 
1 A. Their 


f 29 I 


A. Their heads and necks muſt be free and bare, 

che body clothed with a wide ſhirt and frock, with 

& ſhort ſleeves; the feet covered only with a pair of 
ſocks to be worn in the ſhoes; the ſhoes ought to be 
made without heels, and to fit well, EY 

; „114. What benefit will be derived from this 

kind of dreſs? ” 1 : 
A. The body will become healthier, ſtronger, 
taller, and more beautiful; children will learn the 
beſt and moſt graceful attitudes; and will feel them- 
ſelves very well and happy in this fimple and free 
garment, | | | 


OBSERVATION, 


That by the general introduction of this fimple 
and eaſy dreſs, the human race would be bene- 
fited, and rendered every way more accompliſh- 
ed, it cannot be doubted. It is, therefore, to be 

e hoped that it will be generally adopted. , _ .: 


TL 115. How muſt the whole drefs be kept? 


, A. Orderly and clean. The ſhirt ought always 
I to be clean, and the frock decent, not worn out, or 
torn to pieces, or unclean. 1 Fl 
Q. 116. When children appear always combed - 
and waſhed, and in a clean Thirt, and dreſſed from 
e Jop to toe with decency and cleanlineſs, what is com- 


monly concluded from 1 


Þ A. That their parents are ſenſible, kind, and 


loving. „ he 

Q. 117. And with refpet to the children 

E 7 | ; | i i 
themſelves! +» bad 


- A, They are beloved: the boy will become a 

oa | worthy man, the girl an excellent wife; and both 

K [imitate the example of their parents. 

| Q. 118. Ts it proper that ona" perſons, but, 

7 eſpecially, is it proper. that children, ſhould be dreſſed 
in an oſtentatious manner, or ſhew any pride in their 

as lattiré? „ | = ; 1 | 

f | 4. No; ſimple, decent, clean, caſy dreſs is the 

Ibeſt. 5 
1 3 8 Eccleſiaſticus 
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Eeclefiaſticus x. 7. Pride is hateful before God 
and man; and by both doth onè commit iniquity. 


OBSERVATION. 


Stays and ſtiff jackets are inventions of the moſt 
pernicious nature; they disfigure the beautiful 
and upright ſhape of a woman, and, inſtead of 
rendering her ſtraight, as was formerly ſuppoſed, 
they ina her crooked-backed; they 1njure the 
breaſts and bowels; obſtruct the breathing and 
digeſtion; hurt the breaſts and nipples ſo much, 
that many mothers are prevented by their uſe 
from ſuckling their children; many hence get | 
cancers, and at laſt loſe both health and life; 
they in general deſtroy health, and render the 
delivery of women very difficult and dangerous 

both to mother and child. | T. 

It is, therefore, the duty of parents, and eſpecially MW 
of mothers, to baniſh from their houſes and ta- 
milies both ſtays and jackets. Thoſe girdles or 

| ſaſhes which preſs or eonſtrain the belly are! 
n equally injurious; and, in general, it would be a 
| deſirable thing, if the dena dreſs were made to! 


= 


conſiſt of a long, eaſy, and beautiful robe, and 


| = - . I ; . 0 
| not of two parts, joining or meeting at the hips. d 
| Q. 119. Is it adviſcable to wear clothes that have 
been worn by * who were infected by epidemic 
| diſorders, or who died thereof; or to make dreſſes of 
| them for children ? | 5 
A. No; it might cauſe an entire loſs of health, 
and, perhaps, life. : : — 1 
OBSERVAT TON. ny 


Old clothes, particularly old woollen clothes, in- 
fected by unwholeſome perſpiration, are very in- 
jurious to health, and epidemic: fevers are hence 

eaſily and frequently propagated. 
_ THE 


. 
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ſons as much as children; thoſe parts 
to the latter only, will be pointed out in par- 
ticular queries and anſwers. : 


e Q. 120. W HAT ought to be the ſtate of the 
d air in which man liveth, and every moment breathes ? 


e breathes, ought to be freſh, clear, and dry. 

et C. 121. Why oupht it to be freſh, clear, and 
:: WH dryer . 1 

1e A. Becauſe it tends to refreſh us, and makes us 


us healthy, compoſed, and ſerene; it encourages man to 


work cheerfully, excites appetite, improves health, 


and induces balmy ſleep; in ſhort, man finds himſelf 


xceedingly happy while he breathes freſh air. 

Q. 122, Does he feel equally as comfortable when 
he breathes bad, foul, and damp air? 

A. No: in bad corrupted air man becomes weak, 
unhealthy, and irritable; loathſome and ſtupid; it 
often cauſes fevers and many dangerous maladies very 
41Micult to eure. 

Q. 123. Is it very neceſſary that man ſhould live 
in freſh air, in order to enjoy a perfect ſtate of health? 
ing: as clean water is to fi fhes. 

Q. 124. Why is it ſo? 4 

hl A. Becauſe the ambient air contains, as well as 
I our food, vital principles, very peculiar ones, which 
cannot be diſpenſed with, or ſupphed by any thing 
except the air we breathe. 


A. As unavoidably neceffary as eating and drink- 


of 8 OBSERVATION. | 9 


nee] Even plants in the beſt ſoil, and beaſts receiving 
the moſt wholeſome food, will decay without 
good pure air. Man, therefore, in particular, 
1 a requires 


ding 


A. The air in which man liveth, and which he 
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requires freſh air, that he may live and thrive, be 


| healthy, ſenſible, ſerene, and happy. 


Q. 125, By what means is air corrupted? 
A. The air is corrupted in houfes and rooms that 


are not ſufficiently ventilated : beſide, if in the vici- 
nity of the habitations of man there be moraſſes, or 


ſtagnant waters, they are ſufficient to corrupt the cir- 


cumambient air. 
Q. 126. By what other means 1s air rendered 


A. Vapours arifing from damp, foul things; the 
breath and perſpiration of many perſons; the ſmoke 
from lamps, tallow-candles, and ſnuffs; the ſteam 
from ironing linen; the exhalations that ariſe from 


combing wool, and from burning charcoal; all tend, 


in a greater or leſſer degree, to corrupt or deprave 
the atmoſphere, and render it capable of impeding 
the action of the lungs, or inducing ſuffocation. 

Q. 127. What ought people to do that are much 
confined to rooms or chambers ! ek 
A. They ought frequently to open their doors and 
windows, in order to diſſipate corrupted air, and 


admit the cooling, healthful zephyrs. 


. 128. What other method can be deviſed to 
prevent the depravation of air in a room. 

A. By making two holes, one through the outer 
wall of the houſe, that will open into the room near 


the floor of it; the other near the cieling, through 
the e inner wall or partition; the external 
P 


atmoſphere will enter at the hole near the floor, and 


diſſipate the foul air through the aperture above. 
129. What elſe ought people to do, to obtain 


ſo deGratlle an end? 


A. They ought to keep their rooms or apartments 


clean, and in proper order; nothing ſuperfluous, or 


that can poſſibly corrupt the air, ought to be ſuffered 
in them. 


OBSERVATION. 


Perfumes, and flowers emitting a ſtrong {mel}, are 
very dangerous in rooms, particularly in bed- 
chambers; 


* 


Ti 


mi 


chambers; they corrupt the air, and cauſe head- 
ach, giddineſs, and ſometimes apoplexy. 
Q. 130. What are the figns by which you may 
know whether rooms be clean, and contain whole- 
ſome air? 
2. When there ate no cob-webs in the corners, or 
on the cieling, of the room, nor duſt, nor ſtraw, nor 
With of any kind; when the windows are clean and 
W clear, and that no offenſive ſmell, or unpleaſant ſenſa- 
| tion, is experienced by a perfon who enters it that 


Was been jult breathing the open air, we conclude that 1 

* Wit is as it ought to be. 8 EE 

N. 131. Is it neceſfary for man to breathe freſh 
| Mair when aſleep ? ; = 
A. Ye: It is: neceffary that he breathe good 
» [wholeſome air, whether awake or aſleep : curtains en- 
- ompaffing a bed, and narrow bed-ſteads, are there- 
ore very unwholeſome. 2 
0 oOzSERVLATTION. 1 

I To cover childrens' faces when they are aſleep is a 1 
; bad cuſtom, for they are thereby deprived of : 
freſh air, i 


o Q., 132. If people that are much confined to their 
rooms were careful to live always in freſh air, what, 
r would be the natural conſequence? Pr 
r | A. Inftead of being unhealthy, weak, and ſqualid, 
h and labouring under catarrh, cold, and hoarſeneſs, 


i they would be much more healthy, content, and hap- 


d Py, and live longer. 
OBSERVATION. 

To bury the dead in or near towns and villages is 
ts very injurious and dangerous to the living. 5 
r | 


VIII. Of Cleanlineſs :—IVaſbing and Bathing. 


＋ 133. Or what uſe is cleanlineſs to man "of N 
4. It preſerves his health and virtue; it clears his 
underſtanding, 


EF % 3 


underſtanding, and encourages him to activity; it 
procures him the efteem of others; and none but clean 
people can be really cheerful and happy. 

& 134. How far is uncleanlineſs injurious to 
man 


A. It corrupts his health and virtue; it ſtupifies 
his mind, and finks it into a lethargic ſtate; it de- 
prives him of the eſteem and love of others; beſide, 


unclean people can never be really merry and happy. 


Q. 135. Does uncleanlineſs cauſe any maladies ? 

A. Yes. Uncleanlineſs and bad air, which are 
commonly inſeparable, produce fevers, which are not 
only very malignant and mortal, but contagious alſo. 


OBSERVATION, 


Doctor Ferriar of Mancheſter, ſo renowned for 
his humanity, proves from the epidemical poiſon 
which commonly originates in the huts of miſe- 
Ty, that not only virtue and charity, but alſo 
lelt-preſervation, point out to the rich that it is 
their duty to relieve the poor. 


Q. 136. What impels man moſt to keep himſelf 
clean ? | = 

A. The being accuſtomed from his infancy to 
cleanlineſs in his perſon, his dreſs, and habitation. 


Q. 137. What muſt be tone to keep the body 


clean? 
A. It is not ſufficient to waſh the face, hands, and 


feet; it is alſo neceflary, more than once, and at ſhort 
intervals, to waſh the ſkin all over the body, and 
to bathe frequently. © : | 

Q. 138. Is waſhing and bathing the whole body 
wholeſome ? T5 

A. Yes, it is very good; for it begets cleanlineſs, 
health, ſtrength, and eaſe; and prevents catarrhs, 
cramps, rheumatiſm, palſy, the itch, and many other 
maladies. 

OBSERVATION, 


8 In Ruſſia al moſt every houſe has its bath; and it 


were to be wiſhed that each village or town in 
| every 


a % 


£23 


5 


every country contained one or more houſes, 


where people might be accommodated with cold 
and warm baths. | 


Q. 139. Why is the keeping the body ſo clean of 
ſo great importance? "on 
A. Becauſe the half of whatever man eats or 
drinks is evacuated by perſpiration; and if the ſkin 
is not kept clean, the pores are ſtopped and perſpira- 
tion contequentl prevented, to the great injurꝭ of 
health. 
Q. 140. What rules are to be obſerved with re- 
ſpect to bathing? BO 
A. 1. That you be careful to bathe in places 
where you are not expoſed to danger. | 
| 2. 'That you feel yourſelf thoroughly well and in 
good health, and that you be not over-heated at the 
r time of going into the bath, which ſhould not be im- 
n | mediately after a repaſt. 
2 3. That you go not into the bath ſlowly, and by 
o degrees, but plunge in all at once. . 
18 4. That after bathing you repoſe not, but walk 
about leiſurely. 


If OBSERVATION, | It 

eo Tt would be very adviſeable to impel ſcholars to | 
bathe, under the inſpection of their maſters, a | 

ly certain number of times each week, from the be- i 
ginning of May, till the end of September. 


ad Q. 141. How often is it neceſſary to waſh hands 
rt and face? | 
ad A. In the morning, and going to reſt; before and 

after dinner and ſupper, and as often as they are by 
ly any means ſoiled. 


OBSERVATION. 
n . 


In each regular houſe there ought to be conſtantly 
ready a waſh-hand baſon, and clear cold water, 


for that purpoſe. 


| @Q. 142. Is it not neceſſary after meals to clean or 
ut] waſh the mouth? 
__ . : A. Yes. 


3 
* 
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. Ves. Immediately after each repaſt the mouth 
ought to be cleanſed with cold water; the gums and 
teeth are thus preſerved ſound and good, and the 
tooth - ach prevented. 
Q. 143. Ought not children to he waſhed and 
combed before they go to ichool ? ek 

A. Yes. Children ought, morning and evening, 
before they go to ſchool, to be combed and waſhed ; 
that, being thus rendered comfortable and cheerful, 
they may with greater caſe and pleaſure advance in 
the paths of ſcience and virtue. 

Q. 144. What ought you particularly to do when 
vou waſh yourſelf? be 5 

A. We ought always to immerſe our faces in the 
water, and keep them ſo for a little time. 

OBSERVATION. 

Thus we accuſtom ourſelves to reſtrain our breath, 

which in caſe of danger in the water will be 
found of great uſe. And if we open our eyes in 
the water, and clean the mouth, it wall prove 

beneficial to both, and prevent tooth-ach. 


Q. 145. As it is neceſſary that the body ſhould be 


kept clean from the earlieſt infancy, and as little chil- 
dren are not capable of waſhing and attending them- 
ſelves, what duty is therefore impoſed upon parents? 

J. It is as much their duty 10 waſh their children 
as it is to feed and cloath them; for children that are 
often waſhed improve in health; their clothes are 
always clean; cleanlineſs becomes familiar to them; 
and they grow up virtuous, polite, and happy. 
waſhed ! 

A. In the beginning they are frightened, and cry; 
but if they be regularly and frequently bathed, and 
often wathed every day, they at laſt take delight 
in it. N . 

Q. 14%. Is it ſufficient that man keep his body 
clean? T4 1 8 
A. No. He muſt alſo keep his clothes clean, and 
all that is about him; his apartments, beds, and fur- 
niture: and they ought allo to be kept in order. 


. 148. 


Q. 146. Do lutle children like to be bathed and 


: L 
a. 148. What benefit Jocks the whole houſe - 


4 1.10 derive from ſuch order and cleanlineſs ? 
| A. Tt tends to preſerve their health; makes all 
Work caſy, and renders life 3 fm and happy. 


3. Of Food. 


. Q. 149. \ \ H doth man eat? 


That man was not deſigned to live on meat, or on 
vegetables, only, is ev ident from the conſtrue- 
tion of his teeth, his ſtomach, and bowels. 
Living upon vl food only cauſes putrefac- 
tion of the blood; and vegetables by themſelves 
do not ſufficiently nouriſh or ſtrengthen the 


| body. 
5 153. What gives the moſt delicious reliſh to 


od 
A. Hunger, and the thorough maſtication of thy: 
d. f 

Q. 154. What tends moſt to promote hunger and 
eſtion. 

A. Bodily exerciſe, eſpecially in the open air. 

. 155. Is it beſt to eat fimple food? 

Ves. It is deſtructive of health to partale of 

ny different diſhes, or of ſuch as are Prepar ed with 


B much 


(} 


Z 75 To ſatisfy the cravings of hunger, to preſerve N 
Je, and to nouriſh the body. | 
1. 150. What kind of food doth man generally # 
W-rtake of ? if 
A. Bread, ver NINE fruit, milk, fiſh, and meat. | 
EQ. IK; Which of theſe yields the greateſt of 
uriſnhment? | | 
A. Meat, or animal food, which 1 is more nouriſh- i 
n than vegetables. 5 
75 152. Of what onght our meals to conſiſt? |: 
7- Chief of vegetables. Fi 
OBSERVATION. i 
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wech art; for they are very difficult of digeſtion, and 
afford bad and unwholeſome nouriſhment. | 


Q. * What is particularly to be obſerved ai 
meals? 5 

A. Order and moderation; and that the food be! 
well maſticated, in order that i it may the more readi il 
be converted into chyle. . 


OBSERVATION. | 
By maſtication the teeth are kept "IF and fat, 


It is therefore neceſſary to make children che 
on both fides of the mouth. . 


9 


0 


What does Sirach ſay of lin 
A. Eelleſiaſticus xxxi. 20. he lays, © Sound ſleep 
« cometh of moderate eating: he riſeth early, and b 
„ his wits are with him: but the pains of watching MW. 
* and choler, and -pangs of the belly, are with au ©! 
“ unſatiable man.” q dc 
Q. 158. It our food be not falffcienty maſticatet 
and converted into a pap-like ſubſtance, what is the 
conſequence ?. 85 
A. It cannot be digeſted ſuffciently; and undigeſt MW 
ed food yields bad nouriſhment to the body—overſW 
loads the Roach, and induces a weak, morbid Rtat pq 
of the ſyſtem. Jo! 
Q. 159. Js it good to PLE much at meals? : 
No. Too much drink renders our food toll 
fluid. * 


'Q. 160. Does fluid aliwent 4 ford wholeſome and 


ſtrong nouriſhment ? 

A. No. Food of whatever kind, in order that! 
may afford proper nouriſhment, ought to: be ſubſtan 
tial: it is therefore neceſſary to eat bread with flul 
aliment. 


OBSERVATION. | 1 


Even hd milk which the child ſucks muſt fir] 


curdle in the ſtomach before it can give any nou 


riſhment to the body. 


Q. 161. As bread 1s our principal food, wh to 
ought to be its appropriate qualities? 1 


* 


L 39 J 
2. It ought to be made from good corn, and well 
Shs ET 
' OBSERVATION. 


Weſtphalian pumpernickel, or black bread, is, for 
= healthy, ſtrong, hard labouring people, a good 
wholeſome kind of food; but it is too heavy for 
children, aged perſons, or ſuch as lead a ſeden- 
tary lite, and yields them but little nouriſhment. 


Q. 162. What muſt we have to be able to bake 
good bread ? 4 
A. 1. Clean and dry corn, that is not damp, muſty, 
or in a ſtate of vegetation. 5 
2. Flour that has not fermented in the ſacks or 


0 boxes. 
3. Too much, or too hard water, is not to be uſed; 
but ſoft water may be employed for making che 


dough, which requires to be well kneaded. 
24. Freſh good yeaſt is required, 3 
5. The leavened dough ought to ſwell conſiderably 


' 


Wis a temperate heat, and 3 IP 
56. The oven ought not to be too cold, nor too hot. 
. 163. If rye be mixed with much cockle-ſeed, 


mother-wort, or other tare-leed, will make it whole- 
ſome bread ! | | EY 

A. No. It makes bad and unwholeſome bread. 

Q. 164. If rye be damp, muſty, or in a ſtate of 
vegetation ; or if it has grown in a wet Teaſon, ought 
bread to be made of it? | 

A. No. It is very dangerous to eat ſuch bread ; 
bor it induces fickneſs and anxiety; and frequently 
begets contagious and putrid fevers, which lay waſte 
whole provinces. . 

A. 165, How can ſuch damp, bad rye or corn he 
n ſo fag as that wholeſome bread may be made 
of it! 

A. The corn ought to be dried before it is ground, 
and the bad flour mixed with ſome good orris, rye, or 
barley flour: a little water, in which a certain quan- 
tity of pot-aſh has been diſſolved, may be made uſe of 
TY to moiften it; the bread muſt be baked ſlowly and 

„ D 2 - well, 


1 


in too a great a quantity. 


OBSERVATION. 


it contains many uſeful and intereſting inftru: i 
ilions reſpecting perſons who have been drownel 


or poiſoned, or who have met with other acc 


dents, it will ſoon be tranſlated and offered 


the public. 
Q. 166. Is hot bread or cakes wholeſome ? 


A. No. They are very unwholeſome: they maj | 


cauſe ſickneſs and death. . 

Q. 167. Potatoes, when eaten in moderation, ar 
good and wholeſome; but, do they prove ſalutar; 
when eaten in too great quanti:y, and every day? 
A. No. Potatoes eaten every day and in great 
quantity, are not very wholeſome; they afford ſcanty 
"nouriſhment, | | 


OBSERVATION. 


Potatoes, when eaten too often, or immoderatel), 
prove hurtful to health, and to the mental 
faculties. „„ 

Q. 168. What is further to be obſerved: with 
reſpect to potatoes! 8 8 

A. Potatoes ought not to be eaten before they ar 
quite ripe; and care ſhould be taken that they do not 
grow muſty, or ſhoot out in damp cellars—ſuch po- 
tatoes are bad. 
| OBSERVATION. e 


As potatoes degenerate that are year after year dug 
from the old roots, and loſe their priſtine vir- 


tues, it would be beſt that part of the potatoes 
FS be 


e e . 


well, and muſt not be eaten when warm or, new, nll 
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| | = 
Children ought to be carefully inſtructed how tif 
make good wholeſome bread, how to preſer:i 
ood corn, and to correct that which has bee 
foil. There 1s a compendious little book of 
this ſubject; it is genezally read in Germany. AM 
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be eaten his year, and part be kept for feed for 
the next, and ſo on; which will produce much 
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others. 
2. 169. Are ripe fruits and acid Fabltances 
; wholeſome ? 


A. Yes: they cleanſe and refreſh the body. 


OBSERVATION. 


Wich reſpect to the kernels of fruits, a 
ought to be cautioned not to ſwallow them, as 


conſequent death. 


to give much bread and butter to children? 

A. No; it is not good. Bread and butter, like 
au fat aliments, are difficult of digeſtion; they are 
prejudicial to health, generate a great deal of bale, 
and produce worms, 


0 
! 
| OBSERVATION. 
0 
All children, without exception, have naturally 
worms in their bowels; but thoſe worms are 
only huriful and dangerous, when, from bad, 
indivetiible food, and want of exercite, the 
bowels -are over-loaded with ſlime, Which diſ- 
poſes to the generation of worms. 
Q. 171. Are aſtringent, ſalted, or high- ſeaſoned 
viands wholeſome ? 
A. No; they are unwhaleſoadl and children 
KW ought not to eat aftringent, Pickled; or high- ſeaſon- 
ed meats. 


G. 172. What is in general to be obſerved with 


reſp to the feeding of children? 

They ought to be fed regularly every day at 
Natel times, and often; their food ought to be mild 
and nouriſhing, that they may grow and thrive 


well. 


23 . 173. 


finer and more wholeſome potatoes than the 


they may cauſe an obſtruction in the bowels and 


Q. 170. Are fat meats wholefomel and is it good 
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173. Is it good to give children dainties, cakes 
or tweetmeats? N 
A. No. Children are thereby rendered too fordf : 
of their bellies, become gluttons, and degenerate from? 
the dignity of their nature. ; 
; OBSERVATION, 
Sweetmeats, and all the toys of children, are com. . 
monly covered with poi ſonous paint: my there 

fore 2516 to be prohibited. 


. 174. What is the ſtate of the kitchen of a good 
orderly Mike or houſe-kecper? N 

A. The kitchen furniture is always kept clean brl [ 
Acouring and waſhing; after any part of it has been 

uſed, it is immediately waſhed, and dried with a clean 

| cloth, and put up in its proper place; and when it is 
wanted again, it is firft of all dufted and rubbed 
Q. 175. What is eſpecially to be 3 with 
reſpect to the preparing and keeping of victuals ! 
A. The greateft cleanlineſs; and the eatables 
ought neither to be prepared nor kept in improper 
veilels, or ſuch as can communicate to them . ary 
poiſonous quality. 

Q. 176. Ought every thing firſt to be waſhed be- 
fore it is boiled or roaſted ? 
A. Yes. Every kind of food, whether animal orf 

vegetable, ought to well waſhed before it is boiled or 
roaſted; and . eſpecially require waſhing to 
remove mildew or infects. 

Q. 177. What Tort of kitchen utenſils may be- 
come noxious? 

A. Thoſe of copper, which are not perfectly well 


f and earthen veſſels which are glazed with too 
much lead. 9 


OBSERVATION. 


Rn rel. receive a 3 of ſand and pre- 
pared lead; if too much of the latter be uſed, 


or if the varniſh be not well burnt, -acids wall 
diſſolve 


i 43 ] 


- yo . . * 
_ diffolve the lead, and render it capable of com 
municating a deleterious impregnation to food. 


Q. 178. It aceſcent food, eſpecially, be prepared 
and kept, or ſuffered to cool, in ſuch veſſels, what 
are the conſequences ? | 


A. It diffolves and mixes with part of the 
lead or copper, and ſo becomes capable, if eaten, of 0 
producing gradual loſs of health: fudden death may [| 
de the unavoidable conſequence. | | 
| N. 179. What is therefore to be obferved with 5 
reſpect to thoſe veſſels? if 
q A. Thoſe of copper ought to be well tinned; the . 
= earthen ones muſt have a very hard and durable var- ii 
niſm, confiſting of but little lead, ard ought to be 11% 
well ſeaſoned by keeping them a proper time im- i 
merſed in boiling water, in which pot-aſhes have been bY 
| S dciffolved; and neither the copper nor the earthen bi) 
= veffels ought to be uſed for cooling or keeping 5 
aa SI 435 
a Q. 180. Are pewter veſſels alſo dangerous in this 1 
reſpect? ERR 
A. They are. Pewter is often mixed with a great Mi 
deal of lead; and therefore victuals ought not to be 155 
{ kept in veſſels of this kind. 15 
Q. 181. What kind of water ought to be uſed 08 
"ME for the boiling of victuals? | * 
A. Not only for boiling victuals, but for baking 10 
' and brewing, clean ſoft water is required, in which ti 
dry peas can be boiled ſoft. | | 
- \ | 5 FRA 
5 1/18 
A. On Drink. 105 


1 
8 F OR what purpoſe is it neceſſary that 
man ſhould drink? | I 
A. To quench his thirſt; but not to gratify his 
i alate, or to ſtrengthen his ſtomach, or with a view 
men to derive nouriſhment; for all ſuch notions are 


1 wrong, and againſt nature. | 
5 | | Q. 183, 


7 


" r 42 7 
: + EE 153. Is it good to give clin dainties, cakes 


or 1weetmeats ? 

A. No. Children are thereby dd too ford 
of their bellies, become gluttons, and degenerate from : 
the dignity of their nature. , 


* 


Sweetmeats, and all the toys of children, are com- 
Paret covered with poiſonous paint: they there. 
fore ought to be prohibited. 


Wbat is the ſtate of the kitchen of a good x 


rc ike or houte-keeper ? 


A. The kitchen furniture is any kept clean by 
ſcouring and waſhing; after any part of it has been 


uſed, it is immediately waſhed, and dried with a clear 4 
cloth, and put up in its proper place; and when it ii 
Wanted again, it is firſt of all duſted and rubbed 
well. 


Q. 175. What is eſpecially to be obſerved with 
reſpect to the preparing and keeping of victuals? 
A. The greateſt cleanlineſs; and the eatables 
ought neither to be prepared nor kept in improper 
veſſels, or ſuch as can communicate to them . any 
poiſonous quality. 


Q. 170. Ought every thing firſt to be waſhed be- 


fore it is boiled or roaſted ? 


A. Yes. Every kind of food, whether animal orf 


vegetable, ought to well waſhed before it is boiled org 


roaſted; and vegetables eſpecially require waſhing to 
remove mildew or inſects. 


Q. 177. What ſort of kitchen utenfils may be- 


come noxious? 


A. Thoſe of copper, which are not perfectly well 


tinned, and earthen veſſels which are glazed with too 
much lead. = 


OBSERVATION. 


Earthen veſſels receive a Dn 'Þ of ſand 4 pre- 
pared lead; if too much of the latter be uſed, 


or if che varniſh be not well burnt, cis will 
diſſolve 


L 200-2 
_ diffolve the lead, and render it capable of co 
municating a deleterious impregnation to food. 


Q. 178. It aceſcent food, eſpecially, be prepared 


are the conſequences? _ 
A. It diffolves and mixes with part of the 
lead or copper, and ſo becomes capable, if eaten, of 
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be the unavoidable conſequencde. 
= @Q. 179. What is therefore to be obſerved with 
W reſpect to thoſe veſſels? 


S earthen ones muſt have a very hard and durable var- 
= niſh, conſiſting of but little lead, ard ought to be 
well ſeaſoned by keeping them a proper time im- 


1 merſed in boiling water, in which pot-aſhes have been 
8 diſſolved; and neither the copper nor the earthen 
0 veſſels ought to be uſed for cooling or keeping 
| T | 

q Q. 180. Are pewter veſſels alſo dangerous in this 

relpectf f | | 

1 A. They are. Pewter is often mixed with a great 
deal of lead; and therefore victuals ought not to be 
7 kept in veſſels of this kind. 


Q. 181. What kind of water ought to be uſed 
for the boiling of victuals? - 
A. Not only for boiling victuals, but for baking 


and brewing, clean ſoft water is required, in which 
dry peas can be boiled ſoft, 
: . 


X. On Drink, 


Q. 182. F OR what purpofe is it neceſſary that 
man ſhould drink? „ 
A. To quench his thirſt; but not to gratify his 
- alate, or to ſtrengthen his ſtomach, or with a view 
mer to derive nouriſhment; for all ſuch notions are 


wrong, and againſt nature. 
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and kept, or ſuffered to cool, in ſuch veſſels, what 


producing gradual loſs of health: fudden death may 


A. Thoſe of copper ought to be well tinned; the 


Q. 183, 
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Q. 183. Var kind of beverage therefore is the 
moſt proper? 5 
A. Cold water. 


ing cold water? 

A. Cold water cools; thins, and clears the ood: 
it keeps the ſtomach, bowels, head, and nerves in 
order, and makes man tranquil, ſerene, and cheerful. 

Q. 185. What is it that gives to cold water an 
agreeable taſte, and renders it nouriſhing: 

A. Bodily exerciſe in the open air not only in- 
duces thirſt, and a deſire for water, but allo renders 
it nouriſhing. 
+{ 6 OBSERVATION. 


By the movement of the body, water is cauſed to 
mix thoroughly with the blood, whoſe viſcid, 
ſharp, and acrid humours it expels from the 


body. 
. 186. Do people cm drink a ſufficient 


quantity of cold water! 
A. No. Many, from not taking ſufficient exer- 
rank, in the open air, and from drinking frequently 
e quantities of warm drink, loſe all real thirſt : 
ank from not drinking a ſufficient quantity of cold 
zer their blood remains viſcid, acrid, and impure, 


OBSERVATION, 


Femaſes, in particular, that are much confined at 
home, drink a great deal of coffee and ny, but 
do not drink enough of cold water. 


. 1879, May we drink any water without 
diſtinction ? 
+; No. We ought not to drink ſtagnant, Un- 
clean, muddy, or putrefied water. 


OBSERVATION. 


If one be under the unavoidable neceſſity of tall 


ing bad or foul water, a little vinegar may be 
mixed 


& 194. What advantage do we derive from drink- 
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{45-4 
mixed with it, which is the belt corrector of 
it. 
Q. 188. What kind of water is beſt for drinking? 
A. Pure, clear water, without taſte, ſmell, or 
colour; water in which ſoap will readily diſſolve, 
and peas readily ſoften, if boiled in it. 
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OBSERVATION. | 
The old Romans made aqueducts of ſuch a length, 
that five, ten, or more hours, would be conſumed 
in walking from one extremity to the other of 
ſome of them; and they did ſo in order to fur- 
niſh populous places with good wholeſome water 
for drinking, 
Q. 189, Is beer a wholeſome beverage ? 
A. Light, well-brewed beer is not injurious to the 
health of grown-up perſons; though certainly good 
water is much better, and more wholeſome. 


OBSERVATION. 
Children, by drinking beer, loſe the deſire of 


drinking water, and fo ſteal into the habit of 
drinking too much coffee, tea, wine, and brandy. 


Q. 190. Are warm drinks, ſuch as coffee, tea, &c. 
wholetome ? 
A. No. The only wholeſome beverage is cold 
water; all warm drinks weaken the ſtomach and 
body; they do not cleanſe the bowels, nor purify the 


7 


blood, and are, therefore, unwholeſome and hurtful 
to health, 
Q. 191. Why are people, particularly females, ſo 
fond of tea and coffee? 
A. Becauſe, for want of exerciſe, they have no 
natural or real thirſt; and becauſe they have been 
uſed to them from their infancy. f 


OBSERVATION, 


If water were the only drink of man, both his 
health and fortune would be improved. If what 
is ſpent on fluids that are hurtful to life were 

| appropriated 
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appropriated to the purchaſe of nouriſhing food, 
and other neceſſaries of life, the lot of human- 
kind would be meliorated, and we ſhould live 
longer, and be healthier, ſtronger, and happier. 


Q. 192. What, then, ought to be the only beve- 
rage for children ? ES 
A. Pure, good cold water ought to be the only 
drink of children and young folks; who ought to 
be prohibited from drinking beer, coffee, tea, or 
other warm liquors. 5 ” 
Q. 193. What advantage do children and young 
perſons derive from drinking cold water only? 
A. They grow, and are nouriſhed, much better, 
and become healthier, ſtronger, and happier, 
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XI. Of Mine. 


Q. 194. IS wine wholeſome, when drank often, 
or as a common beverage?! . 
10 A. No; it is not. Wine is very hurtful to the 
health, che intellects, and the happineſs of man. 


Q. 195. Wine, as a medical potion, comforts the 
ih ſick, and ſtrengthens the weak; but does it afford 
any real ſtrength or nouriſhment to the healthy? 

„ A. No; it only over-heats, without procuring real 


ſtrength; for it cannot be converted into good blood, 
fleſh, or bone. 5 

Q. 196. Does wine contribute to the digeſtion of 
our meals? 

A, No; it does not. Thoſe that drink water eat 
with a better appetite, and digeſt better, than thoſe 
that drink wine. „ N 

197. What conſequences enſue from drinking 
wine continually? _ | | 

A. The tongue loſes its delicacy of taſte, and re- 
jects water and mild ſimple food; the ſtomach grows 
cold and loſes its natural vigour, and man, under the 
falſe idea of giving warmth to his ſtomach, gains by 

__ degrees 


47 J 


degrees a paſſion for drinking, which leads him at 
lat to habitual ebriety. 


OBSERVATION. 


Young and bad wines, full of impure, earthy parts, 
and volatile ſpirit, are much more hurtful than 
old wines of a good vintage. Wine adulterated 

with any preparation of lead, as ſugar of lead, 
white lead, &c. is poiſon. 


Q. 198. May children drink wine, punch, or other 
ſpirituous intoxicating liquors ? 

A. No. Children 5 young perſons ought not 
to drink wine, or any other ſpirituous liquors; for 
they are hurtful to health, impede growth, obſcure 
N and lay a foundation for wretchedneſs here- 
after. 

Q. 199. Does wine expel worms? 

A. No; it does not. 


XII. Of Brandy. 


OBSERVATION. 


\ EGETATION has united and incorpo- 


rated in the corn, by means of air and water, 
ſpirituous and earthy elements, which combined 
form a ſweet and nouriſhing ſubſtance; if this 
intimate junction is deſtroyed or reſolved by 
fermentation, the ſpirituous part 1s ſeparated 
from the earthy, which is then e of its 
body, and is no longer a ſweet nouriſhing ſub- 

ſtance, it is fiery, and deſtroys like fire. 


Q. 200. Is brandy a good liquor? 
A. No. 
' ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. | 
Children, brandy is a bad liquor. A few hundred 


years ago brandy was not known among us. About 


1000 years ago, the deſtructive art of diſtilling 
{ſpirits 


49g 


| Tpirits of wine from wine was found out; and 
Zoo years ago, brandy was fi: diſtilled from 
corn. In the beginning it was conſidered as 
phyſic. It did not, however, gain any degree 
of general requeſt till the cloſe of the laſt cen- 
tury, or rather till within the laſt thirty years, 
that it has become an univerſal beverage, to the 
great detriment of mankind, 
Our forefathers in former times, who had no idea 
of brandy, were quite different people from what 
we are; they were much more healthy and 
ſtrong. Brandy, whether drank by itſelf or at 
meals, cannot be converted into blood, fleſh, or 
bone; conſequently, it cannot give health or 
ſtrength, nor does it promote digeſtion: it only 
makes one unhealthy, ſtupid, lazy, and weak. 
It is, therefore, a downright falſehood, that 
brandy, as a common beverage, is uictul, good, 
and neceſſary. Our forefathers lived without it. 
And as experience teaches us, that even the 
moſt moderate and moſt reaſonable give way to 
the baneful cuſtom of drinking every day more 
and more brandy, it is much better, in order to 
avoid temptation, to drink none at all; for, be- 
| heve me, children, brandy deprives every body 
who addicts kimſelt to the immoderate and daily 
| uſe of it—of health, reaſon, and virtue. It 

impels us to quit our houſe and home, and to 
abandon our wives and children, and entails on 
its wretched votaries miſery and diſeaſe, which 

. may deſcend to the third and fourth generation. 

| It has been obſerved in all countries, in England, 

2 Scotland, Sweden, North America, and Ger- 

| many, that in proportion to the quantity of 

4 brandy conſumed, were the evils which health, 

1 ſtrength, reaſon, virtue, induſtry, proſperity, 

| domeſtic and matrimonial felicity, the education 

| of children, humanity, and the life of man had 
to encounter. 

It was this that induced an Indian in North Ame- 
rica, of the name of Lackawanna, to ſay, that 


the 


8 — — n 
* 


1 * el da neee 


; L 

9 the brandy which had been introduced amongſt 
dhe Indians by the Engliſh, tended. to corrupt 
mankind and deſtroy humanity. * They have 
c given us (ſaid he) brandy! and who has given 


it to them (Europeans), who elſe but an evil 
n 


Q. 201. Tell me, therefore, dear children, may 
Tuildren drink brandy? 

ö A. No, by no means; children muſt not only 

abſtain from Lene, but alſo from rum, gin, and all 

Wk ſpirituous Iiquors. 


ADMONITION. 


It is true that children muſt not drink brandy 
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of their health and reaſon, of their virtue and 
happineſs. When, therefore, dear children, 
your parents, who, perhaps, do not know that 
brandy corrupts both body and ſoul, ſhall offer 
you any ſpirituous liquor, do not accept it, do 
not drink 1t. 


| Q. 202. Tell me now, what become of children 
nat drink ſpirituous liquors? 
| A. Children and young perſons wh drink bran- 
* or other ſpirituous liquors, become unhealthy, 
g 

Frippled, ſtupid, rude, lazy, vicious, and de e 
Joch as to mind and body. 
Q. 203. Doth brandy, or any other ſoirituous li- 
guor, deſtroy, or prevent, the generation of worms 
In the bowels? 


A. No. 


EXHORTATION 


Fathers and mothers, if you wiſh to obtain the 
bleſſing of the Almighty in an efpecial man- 
ner—if you aſpire after celeſtial rewards, take 
care not to ſuffer your children to drink of ſpi- 
rituous liquors a fivgle drop. 


E XIII. Of 
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even a ſingle drop, for brandy deprives children | 
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II. * Tobacco. 


The D4.. Js a the ſmoking of tobacco good? 

No; it is not good, for much of the ſaliva 1c 

necelfarh for digeſtion is thereby loſt, and it is hurtful 
to health, to the tecth, and to the organs of taſte. 


OBSERVATION, 
The chewing of tobacco is equally pernicious. 


Q. 205. May children and young people {ſmol:: 
tobacco? Z 

A. No; children and youth muſt not ſmoke at F 

206. Is the taking of ſnuff proper? 

A. No; it is a very bad cuſtom, as * noſe through 
which man breathes is ſtuffed up by t, the important 
tenſe of ſmell deſtroyed, and unc! eanlineſs and wan! 
of health induced by its uſe. 


XIV. Of Exerciſe and Ref, 


1a 
A. 207. Y y HAT advantage doth man deriyc "Y 
. todily exercile, activity, a; labour? ene 
A. Bodily exerciſe particularly in the open. air :- 
creates hunger and thirit, helps the digeſtion of ou 8 
food, and makes it nouriſhing: it purifies the blood . 
Leeps the bowels * and cauſes reſt and ſound * 
Mleep. 5 
Eccleſiaſticus xxx. 18. To labour and to be con. 
„ tent with that a man hath 1s a ſweet life, but b 8 


© that findeth a treaſure is above them both.“ 
Q. 208. Can any body remain in a good ſtate © 
health, without much bodily exerciſe? 
= No; God has given to man, not without a wilt 
deſigu, a body, hands, and feet: he & to make ule 


- of them hat labour, and through labour to pe 
| 


L "S221 


life and heahh, to promote his own happineis, and 

that of his fellow- creatures "I 

&. 209, But cannot exerciſe and labour hurt a If 

man? 4 

A. By all means: If man exceeds the bounds of 1 

reaſon, and of his natural powers, he may hurt | 
| 


himſelf. 
OBSERVATION. 


Wa computed that, 22 Germany, 300,000 per rſons { 
of the male ſex are afflicted with ruptures.— if 6 
VV tat 1s the reaſon that people are fo liable to 48 
ruptures; I believe J have proved ſatisfactorily, 4 
that ruptures will be far leſs frequent, will it 

:carcely be met with, 2 the cuſtom of dref{- bit 
ing male children in frocks, ſuch as I have de- 15 
-ribed, is introduced, and that the muſcles and Ht! 
nerves of the a bdomen are ſtrengthened by unte- | i 
Krained exercifeand freſh air. If he work $ con- 1 


4 


tinually and too ha rd, lis body will be debilitated 
and worn out, or a rupture may be the fatal 
CCNleEGUETNCE, | 


- —— Fee eons 


N. 210. Is it good to take much exerciie, or W k br 
| 2ard immediately | before or after dinner? 

A. No; a little reſt before a after dinger is ne- 
celiary, and promotes: appetite and digeſtion, recruits 
ihe powers of the body, and fits it for ſuture work. 

. 211. What kind of exerciſe is proper for 
children! 7 | 

A. Gentle and continued exercife ia the open air, 
| luring the greater part of the day. 
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The pulſations in a child are ninety in a minute; 
thote 1 in a man ſeventy. Achild ought, thinefore; 
to take a great deal of exercite of the gentleſt kind. 
It is therefore not good i oblige children to lead 
a ſedentary life, or to do too much or too heavy 
work, or ſtudy hard; after the ſhedding of the 


teeth the e year, when they have 1 
3 | tour 


Li iT 
tour ſtrong teeth, when ſoul and body have ac- 
quired their perfect ſtrength and vigour, the time 


of inſtruction and work ſhould begin, but not 
before, left mind and body be injured. 


Q. 212. How doth man become very active and 
induſtrious? 5 . 

A. By being left during his childhood to exerciſ: 
unreſtrained, with other children, and by being care. 
fully encouraged to activity, aſſiduity, induſtry, and 
thinking; by being taught to do ſuch work as is pro- 
portioned to the eng of his body, and accuſtom- 
ed to do every thing with due conſideration and nM 
time, and not to poſtpone till to-morrow, what ſhould 

be done to-day. | 

Eccleſiaſticus ix. 10. Whatſoever thy handif 
« fingeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is n0 
% work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, in 
* the grave, whither thou goeſt.“ 

213. What advantages ariſe from accuſtoming 
children to moderate or ay work ? 
4. It renders them, when grown up, uſeful to 

themſelves and their fellow-creatures; it will prevent 
them from mixing in bad company, and will banilk 


1 want and miſery from their doors. me 
| Prov. x. 4. He becometh poor that dealeth with ; 
1 * a flack hand, but the band of the diligent maked **2 
| 5 rich - Fir 
Q. 214. After man has laboured, and finiſhed hi 
work, what then doth he do? ; 
A. He refts himſelf, and looks with pleaſure upo: Are 
the fruits of his induſtry. 8 
Q. 215. But would he reſt as well if he had no au 
laboured, or had not been induſtrious? | | 
AJ. No. Peace, reft, and joy, are the excluſi ci: 
enjoy ments of him who has done his duty, who ba al, 
worked and promoted his own, and the happineſs 0 
his fellow-creatures. 


ADMONITION, OR ADDRESS TO CHILDREN 


Dear children! he who owes his birth and educa 
tion to healthy, ſtrong, ſenfible, virtuous, ald 
= EL, induſt riou 


t F 


conſtantly inſpired freſh, pure, and dry air; 


who, with regard to his meals, obſerves moderz - 
tion and order, and drinks no brandy or other 


ciean, dry, and lighifome; ; Who has been accuſ- 


youth by inſtruction and example; who fears 
works fix days out of Toth for the maintenance 
of his wife and children :—he only enjoys terref- 
trial bliſs; he is truly! happy, and may; antlct- 


horrors of death. 


XV. Of. Sleep. 


. 216. Fox what pu poſe doth man go 70 


| licep? 
= Lo reſt himſelf after exerciſe ad labour, and 


regain the ftrength of his body, aid the faculties of 


ais mind. 


8 217. How do the healthy reſt ? 
Their reſt is quiet, refreſhivg, ad - without 


1 1 

Q. 218. When eſpecially do the healthy * a 
quiet and refrething 5 | 

A. When their bodies are wearied by much exer-, 
ciſe in the open air; when they have ſatisfied huiger, 
and that; their minds enJo7 contentment and peace 


Q. 219. Dock much depend upon a. ſound ſleep? 


A. Yes; man after a ight's balmy fleep awakes 


wich delight and cheertul efs, finds himſelf quite 
ha; PP and full of vigour and defire for labour. 

| 428. What time is particularly approp Yriated 
for f deep; 1 


FEI ! 


A * 
4 7 


2 
3 


induſtrious parents, who, from his infancy, has 


whole ſkin and apparel are always kept clean; 


ſpirituous liquors; whoſe habitation is orderly, 
tomed from his iufancy to order and cleanlineſs, 
to aſſiduity and induſtry, and whole reaſon and 
virtue have been tortified and improved in his 


God, r mankind, and does juſtice; who 


pating the joys of eternal felicity, brave all the 


. IT wi 


A. The night; for in the day-time we do nf 
Deep fo well. 5 


g OBSERVATION. 
Little children, and people who are either fick o 
enfeebled, or very much tired, anck the old ar; | 
infirm, are to be excepted, as they very oftallf 
ſleep in the day-time. —_ 


Q. 221. Ought children to ſleep much ? f 
A. Yes; children and young people that are con 
Rantly in motion, ought to ſleep more than adults. 
Q. 222. Cannot we fleep too much, and ſo injuri 
our health? En 
A. Yes: when we have not had much exerciſe if 
the open air, and conſequently are not tired, and 
when we, during our fleep, breathe corrupted air, off 
lie in warm feather beds, we find ourſelves after ſom: 
time lazy, ſtupid, and unhealthy. ; 
Q. 223. Ought we to fleep in cool, freſh, ani 
clear air? | 
A. Yes. And it therefore behoves us not to ſleey 
in warm fitting rooms, but in cold, lofty, roomy 
chambers, that have freſn air; whole windows ar: 
kept open in the day-time, and contain beds without 
curtains, or curtains not to be drawn. | 
Q. 224. Is it wholeſome to lay on, or under 
ſeather-beds? 20 7 
A. No. It is very unwholeſome. Feather-bed: 
by their warmth, by the noxious, impure, putrid en 
halations which they attract, render the body weak 
and unhealthy; and beſides, are the cauſe of catarrhs 8 
head, tooth, and ear, aches—of rheumatiſm, and of 
many other maladies. 
225. What kind of bed is fitteſt for grown-up 
perior.s * 
A. Mattreſſes ſtuffed with horſe-hair, or ſtraw, co- 
vered with a blanket or quilt, But when people 
fleep in feather-beds, they ought to air and beat them 
kf in fummer time oncc a week, and in winter once 
in a fortnight, aud often change linen. 


Q. 226. 


EEME 
Q. 226. What ſort of bedding is proper for 


children ? Þ % | 
A. Mattreſſes ſtuffed with ſtraw, or moſs well dried, 
which requires often to be changed. —_ 
. 227. Why ought they to lay on ſuch beds? þ 
A. Becauſe it will contribute to the health, and 
promote the ſtrength of children; and becauſe fea- 
ther- beds are more injurious to the health of children 
than to that of adults. „ e 
Q. 228. What 1s further to be obſerved with re- 
ſpect to fleep ? 
A. We ought not to lay down till we are tired, 
nor remain in bed after we wake in the morning. 
Q. 229. Ought the head and breaſt be placed | 
higher in bed than any other part of the body? _ 158 
A. No; nor ought we to lay on our backs, but 
alternately on either fide, in a ſomewhat bended poſt- WM} 
tion, taking care not to fold our arms round our | 
heads. TT. YN 
Q. 230. Is it proper for children to fleep in the 
ſame bed with grown-up perſons, or oupht ſeveral 
children to lay together? 3 _ | 
A. No. Such practices are very hurtful ; for tre 
breath and exhalations confiſt of noxious vapours: It 
is therefore advifeable for every child and every grown 
perſon to lay alone, in order to enjoy ſound fleep. 
A. 231. Whai is to be done with beds in which 
fick people have lain? „ 
A. They are for many days to be well aired and 
beat; but if the diſeaſe has been contagious, the bed 
ought to be burnt, or buried deep in the ground. 
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OBSERVATION, 


An Engliſh army phyſician, Dr. Brockleſby, ſays, 
that a bed on which a perſon died of the quinſy, 
was the caufe of the death of two others that 

flept in it after him. When travelling, one 

| ought to be very careful and particular with 
ae to beds a 
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ip 56 5 : 
XVI. 07 the Habitations of Man. 


Q. 232; WI HAT advantages ought our habi- 


tations and apartments to poſſeſs? 

A. They ought to be very lightſome and airy. 

Q. 233. When habitations are dark, ruſty and 
damp, what effect do they produce on thoſe that live 
in them ? : 

A. People in ſuch habitations are rendered un- 
healihy and weak, paralyuc and fick; they grow 

ee ſimple, ill- atured, and miſerable; and little 
children get pale in damp rooms; they ſwell, become 
couſumptive and die. 

Q. 234. When may rooms be conſidered as fuſty 
and damp ? 

A. When they lay deep in the erourd; when the 
walls and the floor are wet or damp, and when the * 
furniture or other things grow m ouldy, 

. 235. How can fuch rooms be! improved? - 

A. By the repeated and daily admiſhon of treſh air 
into them; or, what 1s ſtill beter by holes made in 
the two oppofite walls of the Wa one near the 
floor, through hich the external atmoſphere con- 
ſtantly alles, and 1 ak the foul air through the 
hole 4 near the cieling 


Q. 230, Ought ide de lofiy 


and ſpacious? 


A. Les; the more lofty wal ſpacious they are, the } 
leſs liable will the air be to corruption. 

A. 237- How otten ought they to be ſwept and 
clea ed : | 

A. Al inhabited rooms and chambers ought to be 6 


cleaned eiery day. 
Q. 238. Wii 0 often? En 
A. Bebauſc it is wholeſqre and good; ard be- 
cauſe decent people like to live in clean apartments. 
. 239. Lut is it good to fit in very warm rooms 
in winter time? 
A. No. Very warm rooms are very unw Roleſome, 


and make people weak, ſimple, ſtupid, and fic, 


1 


_ 
Q., 240. Is it adviſable to warm ourſelves over 
charcoal, or to fit in rooms where it is burning. 


A. No. Its vapours produce a great depreſſion of 
ſpirits, and ſometimes ſuffocate people. 


OBSERVATION... 


Thoſe little ſtoves uſed by women in Germany and 
Holland to put their feet on are very dangerous. 


Q. 241, Is it wholeſome to dry clothes in rooms, 
or boil water in ovens, where the ſteam cannot aſcend. 
as in a chimney ?. 5 | 

A. No. Damp vapours corrupt the air very 
much, and are therefore unwholeſome- and injurious 
to health, 

. 242. If one be very much chilled in winter, 
may he immediately approach the fire, or a hot 
ſtove? | | 
A. No; for chilblains are produced by expoſure 

to heat after intenſe cold, 


OBSERVATION, 


Dipping the hands often in hot water, and ſudden - 
tranſitions from heat to cold, and from cold to 
heat, produce ulcers on the fingers, called in 
Germany * the worm.“ BY 


Q. 243. When a limb, as an arm or leg, is froſt- 
bitten, what is beſt to be done? | | 

A. In ſuch a caſe if the patient enters a warm 
room, or approaches the fire, the loſs of the arm or 
leg will be the conſequence; the part affected ſhould 
be kept in cold water, in which ſnow or ice was diſ- 
ſolved, till numbedneſs be removed, till life and ſenſa- 
tion are reſtored. 
| OBSERVATION... 


In cold winter days, if we travel or walk about in 
the country, it is neceſſary that we be particu- 


larly careful not to drink any brandy or other 
| ſpirituous 
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Tpirituous liquor, as it only tends to induce wea. 

rineſs and ſleep, the more to be dreaded as i. 

may laſt till death, through inanition, is produced, 

Q. 244. What ought to be the ſtate of rooms i; 
which children live? | = 

A. Their apartments ought to be lightſome and 


airy, and be kept orderly and elsan; for in ſuch 


rooms children will thrive ſurpilingly, and becom. 
healthy, ſtrong, and cheerſul. 


— 


XVII. Of Schools. 


* 


of a ſchool-houſe? 

A. It ought to be built in a free, open, and high 
ſituation; be dry, roomy, and in a good habitabl: 
condition. 

Q. 246. What ought to be the ſtate of ſchool- 
rooms? | 

A. They ought to be lightſome, airy, large, high, 


and dry, having floors above the ſurface of the earth, 


not made of clay or ſtone, but of deal. 
Q. 247. Are narrow, low, damp, dirty, dark 
rooms, which exclude the freſh air, unwholeſome? 
A. Yes; they are very unwholefome;—oppole the 


ſtudies and intellectual improvement of children, anc 


corrupt their morals. 
CBSERVATION. 


If men were ſenfible of theſe truths they would 
feel an irreſiſtible impulſe to unite, like ſo many 
bees in a hive, for the laudable purpoſe of pro- 
moting the general good—of erecting and eſta- 
bliſhing for the benefit of their children, healthy 
and ſpacious ſchool-houſes. They would be 
indemnified tenfold for their expences by the be- 

LT” oy 


Q. 245. W HA T ought to be the ſite and ſtat: 


* 50 J. 


promoting the happineſs of their offspring. 


Q. 248. How ought ſchool-rooms to be kept? 

A. Orderly and clean, light and airy; taking care 
to open the doors and windows ſeveral times a day, in 
winter as well as in ſummer, for the admiſhon of pure 
L :jr, and not to keep too great fires in them. 


— 


XVII. Of Thunder and Lightning. 


i &. 24% How are people to conduct them- 
| {elves in thuuder-ftorms, when they are in the field? 

| 2. They are not to run, trot, or gallop, or ſtand 
Au, but keep on walking or riding quietly, ſlowly, 


2nd without tear, 
OBSERVATION, 


Here the ſchool-maſter is to explain to the chil- 


dren the nature and cauſes ot thunder and lightning, 
in order to prevent thoſe fears and falſe imprei- 


ſions which are made upon the human mind, 
when children are tulfered to form erroneous 
ideas of ſuch phenomena. : 
Herds or flocks in thunder-itorms ought not to be 


driven, hunted, or over-heated, or ſuffered to 


tand ill, or afſemble clole together; they 
ought to be ſeparated, and divided into ſmall 
numbers; and people ſhould take care not to 
come too near to them. 


\» 
by, 2 


under à tree: | 
A. No, it is very dangerous. Trees, and vapour 
which encompaſs them, attract the lightning, and 
perſons ſtandiug under them are in the utmoſt danger 
of their lives. 
. 251. You are right, children, in obſervin 
chat when thunder and lightning prevail, one ſhoul 
5 , not 


G. May one ſhelter himſelf in a tempeſt 


A Rees 


nign influence ſuch inſtitutions would have in 
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not take ſhelter under trees; and the higher the tree 
the greater is the danger; but, what precautions are 
people to take when at home during a thunder 


tempeſt? - 5 
4. They are, when the tempeſt is ſull at a dif. 
tance, to open the doors and windows, of their rooms, 
chambers, and ſtables, in order to expel all vapours 
and fill them with freſh air. When the tempeſt 
draws nearer, the windows are to be ſhut and the 
doors left open, that freſh air may be admitted, avoid- . 
ing carefully a free ſtream of air. They are further 
to keep at a proper diſtance from walls, chimneys, 
and ovens, and from all iron and metal, in particular Me 
from long iron rods or wires; remaining, as to any 
thing elſe, compoſed and without fear. 


X. Of over. heating Ourſelves, and catching 
Cold. 5 


Q. 252. Ir, through violent bodily exerciſe, la- 
bour, running, or dancing, we have over-heated our- 
ſelves, what ought we not to do? 

A. 1. We ought not immediately to ſit down or 
reſt ourſelves. = | 

2. Drinking immediately. after ſuch violent exer- I. 
eiſe any thing cold, or even brandy or other ſpiritu- 
ous liquor, 1s highly 1mproper. | 

3. We ought not to expoic our bare ſkin to the 1 
cold air. | . 
4. We ought not to go into the cold bath: when 
thoroughly wet from rain it is proper to walk about. 

5. e ought not to fit down on the ground, or 
on the graſs; and we ſhould be particularly careful 
not to tall. aſleep, otherwiſe ill-health, ſickneſs, lame- 
neſs, and conſumption will be the fatal conſequences. 


OBSERVATION. 


When people go home from their labour in thc 
field, particularly in the evening, in cool, damp 
Z alr, 


l 5 


and not return in their ſhirts. 
Q. 253. What elſe are we to attend to? 


degrees to ſuffer themſelves to cool and enjoy reſt; 
tuted for thoſe that have been rendered humid by 


W-xtinguiſh thirſt. | 5 
Q. 254. It poop during work are very thirſty, 


Ppeverage? ä 
A. Yes, they may; but they muſt not drink too 
much at once, nor leave off working and reſt them- 
clves, but conticue their labour, elſe they will take 
told and fall fick. N | 
Q. 255. What are thoſe to do who have caught 
old from cold and damp wind and weather? ' 
A. They are to drink a few cups of boiled water 
nixed with a fourth part of vinegar, put on warm 
lothes, and, by exerciſe, force the blood back to the 
in. When the cold is violent, they are to bathe 


ed. 
OBSERVATION, 

It is very unwholeſome to drink fpirituous liquors, 
or diaphoretics (medicines that induce per- 
piralion). | 


256. What are we to do if our feet or bodies 
wet and cold? 5 SRP, 


thes, left they ſhould cauſe a catarrh, the palſy, 
rheumatiſm. ; — 

Q. 257. But what elfe ought to be done? 

4. As ſoon as a perſon under ſuch circumſtances 
urns home he ought not only to take off the wet 
thes, but waſh and dry his ſkin well, and put on 
rm clothes. 


arrhs, palſy, rheumatiſm, and other maladies? 
| F 3 A. By 


FE 


air, they ought always firſt to put on their clothes, 


A. Thoſe that are over-heated are by very flow 
and dry and clean ſhirts and clothes are to be ſubſti- 


eat. When cool and compoled we may gradually 


ray they not refreſh themſelves with ſome cold: 


eir feet in warm water, drink vinegar, and go to- 


* 


z 


4. We are to take off the wet ſtockings or 


258. How do people by flow degrees get | 
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A. By the obſtruction of the perſpiration, or 
rather tranſpiration, of the whole, or a part, of the 
body, occaſioned by want of exerciſe, by wet or 
damp rooms or chambers, feather-beds, wet clothes, 
and expoſure to cold air. LY 
Q. 259. Point out to me, by way of elucidation, 
how a perſon may catch cold. 

A. When a perſon, for inftance, leans with his 
Tight or left arm againft a damp wall, or, what is 
ſill worſe, falls aſleep in that poſition, or that the 
part is expoſed to a ſtream of air, that part will be 
attacked by rheumatiſm or palſy, or catarrh will be 
produced. 1 

Q. 260. How may catarrhs and rheumatiſms be 
prevented? . 

A. They may be prevented by keeping the ſkin 
conſtantly cool, clean, and ſtrong; by expoling it to 
pure air; by waſhing and bathing when the body 1; 
not kept too warm by unneceſſary clothes, and by 
much exerciſe in the open air. 


XX. Of the Preſervation of certain Parts 
the Human Body. 


Q. 261. y Y HICH are the parts of the hu 
man body that man ſhould take particular care te 
preſerve in a good ſtate of health? 

A. The organs of his five ſenſes. 
262. By what means are the organs of tb 

ſight, the hearing, and ſmelling, preſerved healthy 

improved, and ſtrengthened? ; 

A. By free, pure air, and very frequent exercil 
in open air, rather than in confined places. ” 

Q. 263. What is in general very hurtful to tho 
three ſenſes ! 

A. The unneceſſary care of keeping the head wan 
by caps or other coverings, whereby the blood 


- drawn towards that part, evaporation obſtructed, al 
2 catarl 


E 


catarrhs and ulcers cauſed, the matter of which being 
abſorbed, occaſions blindneſs and deafneſs, 


OBSERVATION. - 


CY 
—_—_—_ 


The baneful conſequences which ariſe from cover- 

ing the head, or keeping it too warm, are ulcers, 

tcabs, biles, and lice, which lay the foundation 

of evils to the human race greater than can be 
calculated, 
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Q. 264. How may the eyes be 10jured ?. 

A. By dazzling, irregular, and tranſient lights; 
by objects brought too near the fight, or viewed fide- 
ways; by corrupted air, duſt, ſmoke, damp vapours, 
the fat, ſharp fumes of oil or candles; by the heat of 
ovens, and reading without ſufficient light. = 

A. 265. What hurts the hearing? 

A. Strong, ſharp, unexpected ſounds or reports, 
corrupted air, feather-beds, duſt, too much mucus in 
he noſe, and preſſure on the external ear, forcing it 
too near to the head. 
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OBSERVATION. | 
=. 3 
Phat the ſenſe of hearing may be quick and dif- 
tinct, the external ear ſhould project ſuffteiently 
from the head and be moveable, but this 1s pre- 
vented by the cloſe caps which young children 
0 | wear. 


Q. 266. How are the organs of ſmell injured ? 
A. By corrupted air; by ſtrong and foul odours ; 
by mucus in the noſe, or {nuff obſtructing the noſtrils, 
and obliging us to breathe through the mouth. _ 
Q. 267. By what means 1s the organ of taſte 


preſerved ? £0 
{ A. By exerciſe; by the uſe of water, and bland 
aliment. 
268. How may the organ of feeling be 
preſerved? | 3 
A. By the exerciſe of the faculty of feeling; by 
dhe excerciſe of the body, and by cleanlineſs. 


F 2. Q. 26%. 
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Q. 269. Are the common exerciſes of the ſenſes 
ſufficient to render them and reaſon perfect: 

A. No. The ſenſes require to be inceflantly 
exerciſed that they may become perſect and capable 
of directing and upholding us amidſt the wanderings 
of 3 diſordered imagination, whoſe phantoms vanith 
betore the torch of reaſon. 


— 


OBSERVATION. 


Our fight ard hearing, if not ſufficiently improved, 
may deceive vs during the night, or when the 
mental faculties are impaired by fear or preju- 
dice: hence the origin of the abſurd belief in 
ſpectres. But if our ſenſes be rendered perſect; 


if we approach, and courageouſly endeavour to 


touch whatever imagination conjures up to our 
view, and that we explore whatever place a noiſe 
iſſues from, we ſhall ſoon be delivered from our 
deluſion, and from the abſurd belief in the 
exiſtence of ſpectres, witches, and all ſuch ab- 
ſurdities. Thoſe who tell tales, and recount 
ſtories of ſpectres to children, with a view to 
frighten them, are highly reprehenſible; and 
ſhould be excluded from all ſhare in the educa- 


tion . 


Q. 270. How can a good, intelligible pronuncia- 


tion be obtained ? 

A. By keeping the mouth and the noſe clean, the 
neck free and uncovered, and obliging children to ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to ſpeak flowly, diſtinctly, ard 
emphatically, and keep themſelves erect. 
Q. 21. Should we breathe through the mouth or 
the noſe: 5 
A. We ſhould breathe through the noſe, but not 
through the mouth; it 1s therefore neceſſary to keep 
the noſe always clean by ſmuffing it, and to endeavour 
to breathe through the noſe and keep the mouth ſhut 
during ſleep. 2 | ” 

. 272. Are there no other parts of the body 
which man ſhould take particular care in preſerving ? 


A. Yes; 


1 
1 
C 
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A. Yes; his teeth; for the teeth are not only 
neceſſary to aſſiſt us to pronounce diſtinctly, but for- 
maſtication alſo; and on the proper maſtication of 
our food depends, in a great meaſure, digeſtion, and 
the nouriſhment, health, and proſperity of mankind. 
Q. 273. How are the teeth injured? 
A. By much fluid aliment; by coffee, tea, and 
other warm flops uſed inſtead of cold water; by cor- 
rupted air in apartments; by uncleanlineſs; by the 
uſe of tobacco; by bits of food, particularly meat, 
iicking between them; by hot meats and liquors; 
oy filling the mouth alternately with hot and cold 
things; by biting hard ſubſtances, and picking our 
teeth with knives, forks, pins, and needles; all which. 
practices are highly injurious to them. 


OBSERVATION. 


Nobody ſhould put pins or needles in his mouth; 
they may eaſily be ſwallowed and cauſe death. 
In general it would be well to make as little uſe: 
of pins, even in dreſſing, as poſſible, 


' Q. 274. By. what means are the teeth preſerved: 
ſound? © = | 
A. By the early habit of properly maſticating our 
food; by drinking cold water; by breathing pure air, 
| and eating cold or tepid aliment, and drinking no 
warm liquors at all; by cleaning them after each meal 
either by drinking or gargling the mouth; and by re- 
| training from picking of them: all this is neceſſary to 
keep the teeth found and beautiful. 
Q. 275. By what means are the front teeth pre- 
terved ſound ! | : 
A. By conſtant uſe, and the maſtication particu- 


larly, of dry ſubſtances, as bread, &c. 


OBSERVATION. 


Children are not to cut with a knife the bread that: 
has been handed to them, but to break it with 
the teeth and chew it. 


3 Q. 276. 
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276. Should children alſo preſerve their milk- 
teeth? 5 | 


A. By all means; for the laſting teeth, which are 
hid by them, are injured if the milk-teeth are not kept 
ſound by much chewing and maſtication. 

A. 277. If the teeth be not kept ſound from child- 
hood and are injured, can they be reſtored to their 
original Rate ? . 

A. No; that cannot be done; but through clean- 
lineſs, maſtication, pure air, and cold water, injured 
teeth may be preſerved from future injury. | 

Q. 278. What are the beſt remedies to prevent 
tooth-ach? 

A. Maſtication, drinking of and gargling with 
cold water; pure air, cleanlineſs of the mouth, keep- 
ing the head coo], bathing the face after riſing in the 
morning and before going to bed in cold water. 

Q. 279. Does the preſervation of the ſaliva de- 
ſerve our particular notice? © 
A. Very much. The ſaliva is very neceſſary in 
maſtication and digeſtion, and for that reaſon the 
imoking and chewing of tobacco, by which a great 
deal of the ſaliva is waſted, is a very bad cuſtom, as 

is alſo the wetting of the thread when ſpinning flax 
or hemp. 


OBSERVATION. 


The thread may be wetted with water which had 
been rendered clammy by beer, ſoap, ground 
linfeed, bran, thin dough, ftarch, kernels of 
quinces, bird-lime, or other things. And be- 
Hdes, the flax or hemp ſhould be well beat be- 
fore it is put on the diſtaff, and well duſted, elſe, 
in ſpinning, the duſt or ligneous particles will be 
drawn by the breath into the lungs, and occafion 
coughing, ſtuffing, and perhaps a conſumption. 


XXII. Of 
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XXI. Of the Beauty = Perfettion of the Human 


Q. 280. N HAT may be confidered as one of 
the moſt appropriate qualities, and as a diſcrimina- 
tive characteriſtic, of man? 

A. His beauty. | | 

Q. 281. What is the baſis of this beauty ? 

A. Health, and the perfect conformation of the 
body. | : 
- OBSERVATION. 


« Health,” ſays Bertuch (ſee Journal of Luxes 
and Faſhion), March 1793, page 189, © is the 
« only and infallible fource of beauty; all other 2 
© modes of attaining it, ſuch as folly, impoſture, 
and ignorance have deviſed, may be compared 

to a plaſter, which ſoon falls off, leaving 
« mournful traces of diſeafe behind. The beau- ' 
ce tiful bloom of youth, the frefh colour, the ac- 
“ compliſhment of the whole bodily ſtructure, 
e the free and eaſy play of the muſcles, the ful- 
« neſs of the veins, the clear, delicately-ſpread, 
'« tranſparent ſkin, the glance of the eye 10 ex- 
* preſhve of life and of the condition of the 
„ foul, cheerfulnefs extreme; all announce an 
inexpreſſible ſenſation of contentment and de- 
light, which diſpenſes health and happineſss 
© both of ſoul and body, makes the huſband, 
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© the wife, the youth, the virgin, and the infant, b 
„happy, and beſtows on every member of ſociety bo 
e charms and attractive powers which no art in 
3's tl 
© the world can afford. 4 


Q. 282, By what particular means may health be 
attained ? . | 
A. By free and eaſy exerciſe of the body during 
infancy. 14 | | f 
Q. 283, What 1s beſides requiſite and neceſſary? 
A. Free, pure air; waſhing and bathing; a light, 
eaſy dreſs; clear cold water for drinking; and ſimple 


good meals to nouriſh the body. 
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Q. 284. By what means is the accompliſhment or 
perfection of he body to be attained ? 

A. By avoiding floth and inactivity till the twelfth 
year, after which plays and gymnaſtic exerciſes will 


bring the body to every: degree of perfection of which 
it is ſuſceptible. 


| . 285, What is yet neceſfary to ſevilitate the 
in improvement of the body? 

[| A. The inftruction of Hane in the various exer- 
ceceiſes of the body which tend to render man healthy, 
|| Htrong, — 2 and happy. 


| Q. 286. What. poſture of the body ought we to 
recommend to children and to every one? 

A. The ere& poſture, whether we ſtand or walk, 
| keeping the breaſt and head elevated; and on all occa- 
| fions that will admit of it, an upright poſture is beſt, 
| N. 287. What, therefore, may be confidered as 
very burtkul! 1 

4. Walking, ſtanding, or fitting negligently, re- 
maining bent or crooked, hanging down the head dur- 
ing inſpiration, or while we ſpeak or liſten, and look- 
ing aſkance. 


Q. 288. Is it proper to accuſtom children to make 
uſe on all occaſions of the right hand only? 


A. No; that is very wrong. Children are to be 
taug ht to make the ſame uſe of the left hand as of the 


T1 54 

*2. 289. What does moſt diminiſh beauty? 

A. The habit which children ſometimes contract. 
| of making wry faces and fooliſh geſtures. 
W | Q. 290. Is the beauty of man all that depends on 
L | his accompliſhment or perfection? 
1 A. No. Innocence and peace, reaſon and virtue, 
the conſciouſneſs of e done one's duty, and con- 
tributed toward the general good, in endeavouring to 
diffuſe happineſs among mankind in this terreſt rial. 


abode, all ſhew the accompliſhment, the beauty and 
dignity da man. 
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XXII. Of Diſeaſes; Phyſicians, and Medicines. 


OBSERVATION. 


| Ie people lived as they ought to do they would 
be expoſed to very few internal complaints, per- 
haps to none at all; and the little ailments to 
which Nature under all circumſtances is ob- 
noxious, would be removed by thoſe powers 
with which God has endowed her, for the pre- 
ſervation of the life and health of the human 
body, conſtructed with infinite wiſdom and intel- 
ligence. But people, ſeduced by their paffions 
and miſguided by error, lead an irregular and diſ- 


of melancholy diſeaſes. 


Q. 291. Tell me then, what ought thoſe to do that 
re taken ill? 1 ; AK 
A. They ought to keep themſelves tranquil and 
ompoſed, ard apply for the aſſiſtance of a phyſician. 
Q. 292. What knowledge ſhould a phyſician have 
ho undertakes the cure of difeaſes? _ ; 
A. He ſhould have a thorough knowledge of the 
ſeautiful and complicated ſtructure of the human 
ody; know the proximate and remote cauſes of diſ- 
aſes, their nature and their mode of action on the 
uman body; how the vis medicatriæx nature, or ſa- 
ative power of nature, operates; and how medicines, 
hoſe virtues he ought to be acquainted with, contri- 
ute to remove or cure diſeaſes, : 


Tis . 293. 
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ſolute life, and thus expole themſelves to a train 


12 — % — — — Rome 
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Q. 293. Is the knowledge neceſſary for a phy ſi- 
clan eafily attained, by reading a ſew books, or by 
converſation ? - 

A. No. Tt is a very difficult matter to attain a 
thorough knowledge of the ſcience of phyſic, which 
we ſhould: begin to ſtudy in our youth, and cultivate 
continually through life with great aſſiduity and 
Pains, 

Q. 294. To whom ſhould a patieat apply for 
aſſiſtance? 1 

A. Not to a quack, but a phy ſician celebrated for 
his underſtanding, erudition, and rectitude of heart; 
who has received a regular education, and ſtudied me- 


thodically the very difficult art of knowing and curing: 


diſeaſes. 
Q. 295. What claſs of people do you call quacks? 
A. All thoſe who are not acquainted wath the 
ſtructure of the human body, and who have not me- 


thodically ſtudied the ſcience of curing diſeaſes; al! 


thoſe who preſume to judge of the nature of a diſeaſe 
by the urine . arrogantly promiſe to cure 
every malady; and all thoſe are alſo claſſed among 
quacks who are not properly authoriſed to act in the 
capacity of phyſicians by ſome magiſtrate, univerfity, 
college of phyſicians, or ſome other reſpectable 
authority. | | | | | 

Q. 296. Is it pofible. to learn the nature of 2 
diſeaſe from the urine ? 3 

A. No. The urine by itſelf cannot determine the 
nature of a malady. Thoſe, therefore, who ſet up as 
water-dofors are generally impoſtors; by whom 
Ny loſe not only. their money, but their health and 

Ives. 

QQ. 2979. There are in every country preſumptuou:, 
Ignorant people, and in ſome parts Roman Catholie 
prieſts, executioners, ſhepherds, &c. who give them 
ſelves an air of importance, have a great deal to {aj 
for themſelves, infpect the urine, undertake to cute 
diſeaſes, and find every where employment and credit: 
—is it judicious to apply to ſuch people for aſſiſtance 
and remedies in caſe of ſickneſs? 5 1 

| ; | S 0} 


2 

1 No; it is irrational; and people . apply to 
ſuch quacks for help, prove chat they are very ignorant 

and have been very badly inſtructed 1 in-their youth. 

Q. 298. Can maladies originate in ſupernatural 
* fach as witchcraft or ſorcery? 

A. No; it were nonſenſical and fooliſh to believe 
it. Nature operates univerſally; and all diſeaſes 
ſpring from natural cauſes, 


N 299. What opinion may we N of rel 


advertiſing operators, that pretend to cure ruptures by 
ſection; and what are we to think of itinerant dentiſts 


and oculiſts? 


A. They are moſtly brage ;adocios, who have no 


other view than to defraud the credulous of their 


molke. 
Q. 309. Is it reaſonable to buy medicines for man 


or beaſt of thoſe medicire- -hawkers who travel about 


the country ? 


A. No; for by the ſtuff which thoſe vagabonds 
ſell, life and e may be loſt; their noſtrums ſhould 


not be given to any even of the brute creation. 


„ 201. Is it adviſable to take domeſtic remedies ? 
A. No. In a hundred ſuch there is hardly one that 
anſwers the purpoſe. The beſt, the only, and univer- 


ſal domeſtic remedies which the Almighty has given 
us are —freſh air and cold water. 


Q. 302. What are we to obſerve reſpecting thoſe 
univerſal, or ſecret medicines, for the cure, for inſtance, 
of canine madneſs, the ague, &c.? 

A. Nothing favourable; they expoſe health and 
life to the utmoſt danger. 


OBSERVATION. 


The ſeeret eme againſt canine madneſs, and 
thoſe which are uſually reſorted to as infallible, 
are good for nothing: they are not to be depend- 
ed upon. The only certain means of preventin 
the Rial effects conſequent on the bite of a mad 
dog (producing canine madneſs, ſhewn . by a 


Arong abhorrence from water), are, waſhing the 
wound 
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wound as ſoon as poſſible with cauſtic lye, which 
deſtroys the ſurface of it; or, filling it and co- 
vering the edges of it with ſpaniſh-flies, which, 
by inducing copious ſuppuration, draw all the 
poiſon from the part affected. 5 
Uni ver ſal medicines (ſo called) are vainly exhibited 
for the cure of many, nay, even of all, diſeaſes; 
but, in truth, there are no ſuch medicines. The 
, _ medicines ſo much recommended in newſpapers, 
and the majority of Engliſh patent medicines, 
are good for nothing. 


| 
Z 
| 
| 


N 303. When people have received hurts on the 
exterior parts of the body, to whom are they to apply 
for aſſiſtance ? . 8 
A. To a ſurgeon. | 
. 304. Is it very eaſy to attain a proper know- 

jedge of ſurgery ? : | 

A. No. To become a good ſurgeon much ſtudy 

and labour are neceſſary. 

Q. 305. Where ought thoſe medicines to be bough 

that are preſcribed by a phyſician or ſurgeon? 

A. In the ſhops of apothecaries who are authoriſed 
to fell medicines, and who are noted for order and 

cleanlineſs, as well as for the ability with which they 


F * 


conduct buſineſs. | | hin 
Q. 306. Is the art of an apothecary eafily learnt ? 15 
A. No; it is very difficult; many years are requir- 0 


ed to become acquainted with all the medicines, to iſ;;.; 


know their properties, and how to prepare them p 
judiciouſly. . 3 e eas 


clan in ordinary to a country? 

A. He is the head, or chief phy ſician, particularly 
authoriſed by the king, or the college of phyſicians, 7 
to take care of the health, and cure the diſeaſes, of 
certain patients; and who, in caſes of epidemic dif- 
eaſes, ſuch as dyſentery, putrid fevers, &. is empower- 
ed to travel all over the country, for the purpoſe of in- 
veſtigating the cauſes of thoſe diſeaſes, and preſcribing 
the moſt effectual remedies. C 
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"OBSERVATION. 


In ſome countries the chief bufineſs of phyſicians 
in ordinary is, to ſuperintend and inſpect all the 
apothecaries' ſhops in their reſpective provinces, 
to examine all the medicines, which, if good, .they 
approve of; but they proſecute the apothecary, 
and confiſcate his modern it they find them 
ſpurious, : 

Q. 308. At what period of a difeaſe 1s it moſt 

proper to apply to a phy cad ? 

A. Immediately on the firſt attack. 

zog. What knowledge and information doth a 

phy fician require that he may be able to cure a diſeaſe? 

A. He muſt know the nature and the cauſe of the 

diſeaſe: it is therefore indiſpenſably neceſſary to ac- 
quaint him with all the incidental circumſtances and 
ymptoms of the diſeaſe, and to lay before him the 
hole ſtate of the patient from the beginning of the 
malady, with the greateſt exactneſs and accuracy; he 
muſt know the conſtitution, and the manner of living, 
of the patient, and likewiſe every circu ls wa 
might 2 operated in producing the diſeaſe? 

Q. 310. What is therefore proper? | 7 

A. That the phy lician ſee and ſpeak to the patient 

himſelf, and inveſtigate the nature and Eauſe of the 
diſeaſe. 
Q. 311. Suppoſe certain circumſtances prevent 
this, what muſt then be done ? 27 

A. An exact and circumſtantial ſtatement of the 
cale of the patient muſt be drawn by ſome intelligent 
perſon and ſent to the doctor. | 


OBSERVATION. 


In order to do this properly, every houſe-keeper, or, 
at leaſt, every pariſh, in the country, in or near 
which there is no phy ſician, ought to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of certain rules, according to which ſuch 

a ſtatement may be drawn properly. I therefore 
apprize the public, that a book, much read in 
Germany, containing ſuch rules, and much other 


uſeful 


T4 ] 


uſeful matter, is now tranſlating and will ſoon be 
publiſhed. 1335 5 


N. 312, What is required of a patient under the 
care of a phyſician ? 92 5 0 > 
A. That he take the medicines which the phy ſician 
has preſcribed, faithfully, regularly, in due time, and 
in the doſe preſcribed. 7 

. 313. Is it to be expected that a ſerious indiſ- 
polition ſhould be cured by one preſcription? 

A. No. As well may we expect a large tree to 
be cut down by one ſtroke of an axe, as a diſeaſe of 
any conſequence to be cured by the firſt preſcribed 
phyhc. „ 5 

Q. 314. If, then, the firſt preſcribed medicine does 
not give relief, muſt the patient perſevere in the ui: 
of it, or employ another doctor? | 

A. The patient muſt continue to take medicine till 
the diſeaſe be cured; but he muſt not go from one? 
doctor to another. 


Q. 315. Is it ſufkcient that the patient take the 


medicine preſcribed, in order to obtain a cure? 
No; it is not ſufficient : he muſt obſerve a pro-. 
per diet, without which medicines become of little m 
aſe, Diſeaſes are often cured by the healing powers 
of nature, aſſiſted only by proper regimen. 90 
an 
XXIII. Of the Conduct to be obſerved by Patieniiif 05 
aflicted with Ardent Fevers. all 
ned ll 
Pat 
OBSERVATION. xy 
| 1 | | Ppat 
| TE OSE diſeaſes are denominated febrile whid 
| manifeft themſelves by cold or hot fits, and 70 
unnatural alteration in the pulſe, commonly and 


companied with diflike to food, vomiting, weak 
[ neſs, anxiety, and pains all over the body, or 
4 particular parts, and head-ach. 8 


Q 31 * 


. 316. A patient is a poor, helpleſs creature, op- 
preſſed by anxiety and pains;—how, then, ought he 
to be treated? | 

A. With the greateſt tenderneſs, kindneſs, and af- 
ſection; he ought to be attended and nurfed with 
great and judicious. care. . 5 
Q. 317. Is it proper to talk much to patients who 
fulfer under grievous diſeaſes, or to make great noiſe 
and confuſion about them? _ * 

A. No. Patients ought as little as poſſible to be 
diſturbed by talking; and every thing about them 
ought to be quiet, 

G. 318. Is it proper to admit viſitors, or many 
| perſons, in the room where a patient lays? _ 

A. No; becauſe the air becomes corrupted by the 
breath and exhalations from fo many viſitors, who 
generally. come through curioſity, and therefore ought 
not to be admitted. 

Q. 319. What ought to be the ſtate of the air in 
the rooms or chambers of the fick? 

A. All patients, particularly thoſe that labour 
under fever, ought to breathe freſh, pure, and dry air: 

Q. 320. Is freſh air ſo neceflary for a patient? 

A. Yes. It is indiſpenſably neceſſary for him; 
for it is moſt effectual in cooling and compoſing him, 

and diminiſhes anxiety. "0 

N. 321. What is further neceffary ? 

A. That the room where the patient lays be aired 
by keeping the window open almoſt the whole day; 

that the windows and doors be thrown open occaſion» 
ally, and that great care be taken not to expoſe the 
patient to guſts of air. 


Q. 322. What kind of room is beſt adapted for a 
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patient? HY 
A. A dry, lofty and large room; not a low, nar- 
row, damp, and muſty room: it muſt be kept clean. 
and orderly, all duſt and naſtineſs expelled, and no- 
thing ſuffered in it that can corrupt or infect the air. 
Q. 323. Should the room of a patient be lightſome 
or dark? 1 | 
A. It ſhould not be very luminous, but rather 
darkiſh; as the light diſturbs the repoſe of the patient. 
„ Q. 324. 


1 
Q. 324. What kind of bed doth the patient require! 


A. An orderly and clean bed, not too warm, with 
covering not too heavy, bed not too ſoft, and clean 
linen. If ftraw be uſed inſtead of mattreſſes, it mul} 
be freſh and dry, and free from all offenſive ſmell. 

Q. 325. Is it good or bad tor fever-patients to lay 
on feather-beds? „ N 
A. It is hurtful; for ſuch beds augment the fever, 
and make it worſe. Patients ſhould lay on mattreſſes 

ſtuffed with horſe-hair, or on ſtraw, covered with a 
light quilt. Bo 

Q. 326. May two patients, or a patient and a per- 
Ton in good health, lay together in one bed? 

A. No; every patient ought to have a bed to him- 
ſelf, and, if particular circumſtances do not intervene, 
a room alſo: with reſpect to healthy perſons, they 
ought not to ſleep in the bed, or in the room, of a 
patient. 1 
Q. 327. May the curtains of the bed be drawn in 
which A patient lays 7 
A. No; becaule it deprives him of the freſh air. 

Q. 328. Ought not the bed of a patient to be 
ſhook and made daily? 

A. Yes. A patient ought to be taken every day 
out of bed, at a time when he 2s not in a perſpiration, 
that the bed may be made. 

. 329. How ought a patient to be dreſſed? 

A. His dreſs ought to be clean and comfortable. 
Q. 330. Ought not the ſheets of the bed, and the 

Mirt or ſhift of the patient, to be changed? 

A. Yes; they ought to be often changed; but the 
clean linen ſubſtituted ought to be well aired. 

Q. 331, How ought the bed of a patient to be 
placed? | 
A. Not near a cold, damp wall, expoſed to a ſtream 
of air; but in an open, free ſituation, that the patient qu 
may be approached and aſſiſted on either fide without 
INCONVENIENCE. Wit 

Q. 332. Is it proper to keep the heads of fever- 
atients, who are commonly very much affected with Pat 
ead-achs, warm? 6 5 nia 


A. No; duc 


. 


CRE 

A. No; their heads are to be kept cool and un- 

covered, that the head- ach and delirium may not | 
6 


e 
OBSER VATION. 


By tying a bandage round the head the head- ach * 
often diminiſhed. 


Q. 333. What are patients to drink, particularly: 
thoſe who are afflicted with ardent fevers, which 1 in- 
duce thirſtineſs ? 
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4, Cold, pure water, which has for ſome time i 
been expoſed to the air, and thereby loſt the greateſt. } 


part of its chillineſs. In fevers it ought to be mixed 
with vinegar or lemon: juice. A piece of toaſted bread: 
may alſo be added, being a good ingredient. 

Q. 334. Is it good to Warm or boil the water be- 
fore it be given the patient? | 

A. No; it ſhould neither be warmed nor boiled: 
for boiled water does not quench thirft nor compoſe: 
the patient, nor is it at all good for ſuch as are very 
thirſty; 

* 335. Is it proper for patients to drink much 
ten 

A. N 05 it is commonly hurtful to them... 


OBSERVATION. 
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The drinking of much warm tea is alſo very hurtful 
to women in child-bed : cold tea s preferable. 


&. 336. Do fever-patients like to drink cold 
Water 

A. Ves. Cold water and freſh air are the beſt corro- 
borants for fever- patients; they refreſh, and diminiſh... 
© the anxiety and pains. 
Q. 337. Muſta ſever-patient drink much water ? 
n A. Yes: he ought to drink a great quantity; to 
at I quench his thirſt it is neceſſary. 
ut Q. 338. Doch cold water chill a patient afflicted 

with fever ? 

Js A. No; on the contrary, it makes him warm: a 
h patient after drinking cold water falls ofien into a ge- 
nial perſpiration; and warm liquids frequently * 


0; duce heat without any perſpiration, 
G 3 o BS TX 
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OBSERVATION. 


In fluxes, pulmonic affections, and a few other diſ- 
eales, warm drinks may perhaps agree better 
with the patient than cold. | 


. 339. May a patient labouring under fever 
drink beer, coffee, wine, brandy, or other ſpirituous 
liquors? | 5 
A. No; neither beer nor coffee; much leſs wine, 
brandy, or other ſpirituous liquors. 

Q. 340. What regimen ought a patient to obferve ? 

A. Patients afflicted with violent fever, or who la- 
bour under any other dangerous malady, loſe all ap- 
petite, and therefore are not to be prefſed to eat. 

Q. 341. Why ſhould not patients in a fever be 
preſſed to eat? 

A. Becauſe they do not digeſt; and food remain- 
ing undigeſted in the ſtomach aggravates all diſeaſes, 
particularly inflammatory fevers. | 

. 342. Is it proper to admit a patient afflicted 
with the firſt attack of fever to eat, if he has an 
appetite ? „ = —_- 

A. No; it is better for him to faſt; for the eating 
of any thing readily increaſes the diſeaſe; faſting dimi- 
niſhes it; and there is no danger of ftarving. 

Q. 343. What kind of nouriſhment had beft be 
given a patient in fever, ſhould he be deſirous of any? 
A. Butter- ilk, ſour milk, freſh, ripe, juicy fruits, 
_ raſpberries, cherries, plums, grapes, baked or dried 
fruit, barley-water, or water-gruel mixed with vinegar 
or lemon- juice; and, in ſhort, whatever can cool and 
refreſh the paticnt. 


OBSERVATION, 


As fruit, whether freſh, dried, or made into jellies, 


is a moſt uſeful article, not only for the ſick, but Ide 
for general domeſtic uſe; and as fine fruit-trees 
are an ornament to a country, and a credit to the 
farmer; children ought, therefore, to be made 
55 thoroughly 


[9] 
thoroughly ſenſible of the great utility of 2 


ing good ſound fruit- trees, to be inoculated with 
the choiceft buds; and that it is their duty to 
promote the culture of fruit- trees with the utmoſt 
Aſſiduiix. * 
In the next place, it is proper to ſhew them how 
finful and ſhameful it is to damage fruit- trees, 
bloſſoms, or unripe fruit, or waſte ripe fruits by 
throwing ſticks or ſtones at them, or plucking 
them wantonly. V; | 
Near every burying- ground there cuzht to be a plan- 
tation of fruit- trees, propagated not from kernels 
only, but from fruits from (for example) ap- 
ples and pears, perfectly ripe, that have dropped 
or fallen from a ſound, fruitful tree; -ſuch are 
to be planted like potatoes, lineally, in a plowed 
land, and be covered with thin or little earth. 
Two or three years after, the two ſtrongeſt of the 
four or ſix ſaplings produced by each apple or 
pear are to be planted in an orchard or planta- 
tion, to ſerve as ſtocks, into which cyons may 
be engraftec. EE x 
The ſaplings propagated from the fruit itſelf will 
be a great deal more healthy, more fruitful, and 
durable, than thoſe that are propagated from 
kernels only; and, if proper cyons be engrafted 
into them (perhaps without), the moſt excellent 
fruits, in great abundance, may be expected. 


Q. 344. What kinds of food are patients afflicted 
with fever to avoidꝰ? 
A. Viands, broths, butter, eggs, heavy paſtes, or 
bread not well fermented or baked, are not to be al- 
lowed to ſuch patients. 
Q. 345. When does their appetite return ? | 
A. Not till the fever is cured, and reſt and ſleep 
reſtore, 5 

Q. 346. Should patients in general labouring un- 
der fever be kept warm or cool? 5 5 

A. Such patients ought to be kept cool, avoiding. 
all -heat ; and for that reaſon great fires muſt not be 
made in the room where the patient lays, for his fitu- 
ation requires him to be kept more cool than warm. 


& 347. 


. W.. 


1 
Q. 347. Is it good to ſprinkle tw on the 
patient, or in his room ? 
A. Freſh. air is better than all incenſe; but in 
malignant diſeaſes it is very proper to correct the 


air by pouring vinegar upon red-hot iron eil 
n the day. 


OBSERVATION, 


John Howard, that friend to End who, in 
viſiting and exploring priſons, hoſpitals, and la- 
zarettos, ſacrificed his life for the benefit of the 
human race, ſaid, ©* The uſe of perfumes or in- 
« cenle is a tear demonſtration of the want of 


* cleanlineſs and freſh air.“ 


Q. 348. Is it good to take any phy ſic to promote 
* ſpiration? 

A. No; in moſt caſes it is dangerous ; ; many fe- 
vers become. by that means mortal. Such remedies 
or fluids that induce perſpiration ſhould therefore not 
be taken without the advice of a phyſician. 

Q. 349. May a patient ill of a fever be bled ? 

It is in many fevers: dangerous to bleed; and 
without the approbation of a phyſician no bleeding 
ſhould take place in fevers. 

. 350. But is it adviſeable for people in good 
health to accuſtom themſelves to be bled annually 
once or twice? 

A. No. People that are in good health ſhould 
never be bled ; for by bleeding without neceffity the 


blood 1s depraved, the body weakened, and th 


im paired. 
| OBSERVATION. 


Bleeding pregnant women once or. twice durigg 
their pregnancy is a very bad cuſtom, hurtful 


both to mother and child, 


N 35 1. Are emetics preſcribed by a | phyſician 


angerous ? 
A. Emetics preſcribed by a b are not dan- 


gerous; they often do not weaken ſo much as pur- 
gatives. _ 
1 OBSER- 


1 


As many maladies, and particularly many fevers, 
originate in, or are connected with, a foulneſs 
of the ſtomach, emetics are often of very great 
1 as they expel all foulneſs from the ſto- 
mach. 


Q. 352. Should thoſe who are ill of fever be per- 
mitted to remain long coftive ? — 
A. No. In fevers coſtiveneſs is very dangerous. 


OBSERVAT ION. 


5 | 
For perſons whoſe genera health is good, and 
who are ſlightly indiſpoſed, ſtewed, freſh, or 
dried fruit, particularly plumbs, are a good re- 
medy againft coſtiveneſs. 


Q. 353. If a perſon be fick, and at the ſame tim 
coſtive, by what means ought he to be relieved! 

A. By a clyſter. . 

354. Are clyſters dangerous or doubtful re- 
medies ? ET 

A. No; they are nt. 5 

Q. 355. What are we to obſerve with regard to 
the habit which ſome people have acquired of taking 
annually, at certain periods, purgatives ? | 

A. It is a very bad cuſtom; and medicines ſold 
d by pedlars and ſuch vagabonds are commonly very 
© MW pernicious. © | 
i'll Q. 356. Ought children in good health to be 
purged often? | 

A. No; it tends to nothing good; and in general 
the health of children ſhould be preſerved by proper 
attention, by nurſing, and by much exerciſe in the 
open air, rather than by medicines, 

Q. 357. Is it dangerous to bliſter in fevers, rheu- 
matiſms, gout, and many other diſeaſes ? 

A. No; for Spaniſh-flies are not dangerous; they 
„ may be applied to little children, and render often 
- Imuch ſervice, 1 5 | 

. | . 358. 
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Q. 358. Is it good to make uſe of plaſters and 
ſalves in caſes of wounds, contuſions, or ulcers ? 

A. No; plaſters and talves ſeldom do good; in 
moſt cates they do more harm than good. 


OBSERVATION. 


In caſes of ulcers on the feet, or St. Anthony's 
fire in particular, plaſters and ſalves are care- 
tully to be avoided, as very bad, and productive 
often of obſtinate ſores. 3 


Q. 359. What muſt be done with wounds that 
are not very large and deep, where neither a great 
vein nor the bowels are hurt? 5 : 

A. The wound muſt be bandaged with a dry linen 
cloth, without being previoufly waſhed or cleanſed. 
with brandy or water ; for the blood, which 1s better 
than all plaſters and falves, will perfectly cure the | 
wound without any ſuppuration. 

Q. 360. What is beſt to be done in caſes of con- 
tufion? 3 — 

A. Linen cloths dipped in equal quantities of vi- 
negar and water ſhould be continually applied cold to 
the injured part : the pains will thus be abated, and 
the extravaſated blood abſorbed. 


OBSERVATION. 


Little ulcers may be dreſſed with lint; or apply a 
linen bandage dipped in vinegar, ” 
Q. 361. How are ſcalded parts to be cured ? 

A. If (exactly as directed for contuſtons) linen 
eloths dipped in cold vinegar and water be applied 
from the beginning, and repeated every quarter of an 
Hour, the burns will be cured better than by plaſters oft 


and ſalves. 7 da 
OBSERVATION. 

_ 

Vinegar and water (equal parts) cures alſo ſore "al 

nay Ver 


nipples. Mothers may prevent ſoreneſs of the 
773 ni pples 


EF SB] 


nipples by waſhing them often in cold water 
before and atter delivery. hs 


XXIV. Of Diſcaſes which eee weueds. 
of Endemial, and of particular Maladies, ; 


Q. 362. Ir diſeaſes be very rife, and attack 
many, muſt the healthy take medicines, with a view 
of eſcaping from infection? 5 

A. No; a healthy perſon ſhould never take phyſic. 

Q. 363. Should not people in ſuch a caſe purge, 
take emetics, ſweating potions, or be bled ? 

A. No; ſuch weakening remedies would ſooner 
beget than prevent infection. 

Q. 364. Is it good to take corroborants for the 
ſtomach !? is 

A. No; they are more hurtful than beneficial. 

Q. 365. What ſhould a perſon in good health do 
to eſcape general contagion? | 

A. He ſhould be very temperate in eating and 
drinking, obſerve cleanlineſs, take a great deal of 
exerciſe, and be careful not to over-heat himſelf or to 


catch cold. 


OBSERVATION. 


In times of ſcarcity putrid fevers and, contagious 


: diſeaſes, which ſometimes depopulate whole pro- 
vinces, are cauſed by eating bad bread, and by 
unwholeſome food 1n general. . 

n | 


F Q. 366. Is no ether precaution neceflary? ) 
A. Yes; and as diſeaſes that generally prevail are 
often contagious, we ſhould not expoſe ourſelves to 
danger by viſiting patients, nurſes, or hoſpitals. 

G 367. When certain diſeaſes, for inſtance the 
ague, are endemial, and that 8 8 waters or mo- 
re] raſſes in the neighbourhood are the cauſes of ſuch fe- 
he vers, what ſhould the inhabitants do? 
ell 


A. They 


A. They ought to drain the waters and dry the 
moraſſes and the fever will ceaſe ; for with the cauſe 
the effect naturally ceaſes. 3 

Q. 368. If mechanics or artiſts be often attacked 
by diſeaſes peculiar to them, a ſtone-maſon, for in- 
ſtance, with conſumption, painters with cholic, what 
ought they to do? _ | - 

A. They ought, as ſenſible men, who wiſh to be 
healthy and live long, to inveſtigate the true cauſe of 
their frequent diſeaſe, and ſtrive to find out how they 


can diminiſh or avoid it. 


OBSERYATION. 


Thoſe who lead a ſedentary life, females, mecha- 
nics, artiſts, the ſtudious, ought, from their in- 
fancy till the complete ſhedding of the teeth in 
the twelfth year, to be exhorted or obliged to 
take a great deal of bodily exerciſe in the open 
air, in order that future inactivity and confine- 
ment may not injure their health and happineſs 


too much, 
XXV. Of Contagious Diſeaſes, WW 
5 rel 


Q. 369. \ \ HICH diſeaſes are peculiarly con- 
tagious? | 
A. Putrid fevers, ſpotted fevers, dyſentery, the yel- 
low and ſcarlet fever, ſmallpox, and meaſels. The 
plague, the worſt of all diſeaſes, is very infectious, 

Q. 370. How do they communicate infection: 
A. By contact, or through the medium of the at- oo 
moſphere, impregnated wk putrid miaſms, ariſing 1, 
from the perſpiration of patients labouring under any 
of thoſe diſeaſes. Jö; . 
Q. 371. What is particularly to be obſerved with 


reſpect to alleviating the ſymptoms which obtain in 


A, The 


contagious diſeaſes? 


E 


A. The air, as well in the room as in the houſe 
where the patient lays, ought to be preſerved conti- 
nually pure and freſh, by keeping one window always, 
and the windows and doors occalionally, open. In 


tant freſh air. 
Q. 372. What is further to be obſerved ? 


with regard to the patient, the bed, the room, and 
aitendants, obſerving not to keep the room too warm. 


infection? | | 

A. Previous to viſiting a patient we ſhould take 
ſome nourihment ; —we ſhould, however, avoid eat- 
ing any thing in the apartments of the fick ; guard 
ouxſelves againſt infection hy good cheer and forti- 
tude, and, as far as we can, adminiſter relief and com- 
fort, | 


Q. 374. What duties do thoſe who are intruſt- 


creatures ? 4, 
A, They ought, in order to prevent the infection 


from ſpreading, to keep by themſelves, avoid all 


unneceſſary intercourſe with other people, and not 
enter any ſchool or church; and the children and 
domeſtics of patients thould be placed under the ſame 


reſtraint. | 
n OBSERVATION, 
Th” ; | 
i To ſchools contagious diſeaſes are often commu- 
El- 


parts. 


room of a patient who 1s infected with a contagious 
eaſe? : | 

A. None but thoſe that are intruſted with the care 
of the patient; and all curious viſitors ſhould be re- 
ith Fuſed admittance without any ceremony. ie 


in Q. 376. Why is it a duty incumbent on the heal- 


H there 


ſhort, one cannot be too afſfiduous in procuring con- 


A. The greateſt cleanlineſs ought to be obſerved 


Q. 373. What elſe ſhould be done to guard againſt 


ed with the care of patients owe to their fellow- 


nicated by children, and ſo ſpread to diſtant 


Q. 375. May many perſons be admitted into the 


hy to avoid approaching an infected. perſon when 


86 J 


there 1 no preſſing neceſſity that impels 1 us to > expoſe 
ourſelves to contagion ?. 


our families and fellow-creatures, directs us not to en- 


danger our own health, and eſpecially not to endanger 


the health of our ene 


377. If an infected perſon dies, what is then to 


Tone? 


4 The corpſe muſt not be expoſed to public 


view, but buried as ſoon as poſſible, avoiding funeral 
pomp, and admitting but few to attend the bier. 
3 8. Is not the itch a contagious diſeaſe? 


A. Yes; it is a moſt abominable diſtemper, which 
is communicated very readily by contact with an in— 


fected perſon. 
— 379. What muſt be done to eſcape this diſ- 


eaſe ! 
A. We muſt avoid the company of infected per- 


ſons. 


Children who have the itch or 3 heads ſhould 
not be admitted into ſchools, that other children 
may not be infected. If ſchool- maiters, as it is 
their duty, would take the trouble of examining 
the hands of their pupils, and would command 
them to be waſhed daily before coming to ſchool, 
children ſo infected would ſoon be found out. 


- Q. 380. Is it dangerous i in caſes of itch, ſcurf, or 


"ws 5o to uſe ſulphur ointment? 
A. Ves; it is very dangerous; and may occafion loi! 


of health, blindneſs, and deafneſs. 


XXVI. E the Small po 


1 81. F ROM what can the degree of danger 
in all pox be conjectured? 
A. Chief 
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A. Becauſe ſelf preſervation, and what we owe to 


11s 
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A. Chiefly from their number. Tf the puſtules be 
few there 1s little danger ; but where they are many, 
and confluent, the danger is great. #0 

Q. 382. What 1s therefore lucky ? 

A. To have but few puſtules. 5 

Q. 383. At what period of the diſeaſe may we ap- 
prehend danger? „ 1 

AJ. Not at the beginning when the puſtules come 
forth, but towards the end, when they ſuppurate and 
dry, and when the matter 1s abſorbed into the ſyſtem 
and excites a ſecondary fever. | „ 
. 384. When a child has ſymptoms of being in- 
fected with this diſeaſe, is it proper to have recourſe 
to wine, brandy, warm rooms, and feather-beds, to 
forward the eruption ? 5 


tules, and conſequently the danger. 

. 385. What is then to be done? 

A. The cure muſt be left to nature, obſerving only, 
during the period of the eruptiye fever, which laſts 
two, three, or four days, to keep the patient cool 
and in freſh air, allowing him but little nouriſhment, 
and cold water only for drink, —_— * 

Q. 386. When at laſt the puſtules are forced 
out by the fever, what muſt be done in the courſe 
of tue diſeaſe, and during the concoction of the mat- 
ter ? „ 

A. We ſhould keep the patient in a ſituation where 
the air is pure and dry; give for drink cold water, 


and enjoin temperance and moderation in eating and 


drinking. as N ä l 
Q. 387. Is it good ta lay in bed in the day-time 
at the period of the eruptive fever, before the eruption 


diſeaſe? 5 

A. No; it is not good in the day-time: the pati- 

ent, if poſſible, ſhould keep out of bed, and at night 
lay in a bed that is not too warm nor fuſty; feather- 

deds are therefore very hurtful to this claſs of pa- 
cents. : 


eff. 
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A. No; it would be acting very in judiciouſly; for 
by ſuch means we would increaſe the number of puſ- 


of the {mall-pox, and during the whole courſe of the 
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Q. 388. When the eye-lids are ulcerated and clof. 
ed, is it right to force them open, and apply to, or 
blow into, them ſpices, or other hot things? 
A. No; the eye-lids muſt not be forced open, or 
meddled with, nor ought inflammatory things, which 
induce blindneſs, to be applied to them; but when 
at laſt they open of themſelves care muſt be taken that 
they be not irritated by too much light in the room, 
which ſhould be kept darkſome, both before and 
after they open. Particular attention is alſo to be 
paid to keeping the air in the room pure and cool. 
Q. 389. Is great mortality occaſioned by the ſmall. 
ox? | SY i 
F A. Yes; in general out of ten patients labouring 
under the natural ſmall-pox, one dies. 


ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


| Children, the natural ſmall-pox is a bad diſtem per 
| as bad as the plague! But an omnifcient Being 
| has, in his goodnels, enabled man to find out a 
remedy for the alleviation of the great miferies 
_ occaſioned by it. He has led us to the important 
diſcovery of inoculation, which deſtroys in a 
great degree the virulence of this baneful diſeaſe, 
Which at laſt, we may hope, will be entirely 
_ eradicated, 3 1 
When children are inoculated they have only a 
few puſtules of the beſt kind; they are ſeldom 
confined to bed; ſeldom loſe their health; and 
of a hundred inoculated hardly one dies; where 
as one out of ten of thoſe afflicted with the na- 
tural ſmall-pox generally dies 
Q. 390. Do you wiſh to be made acquainted wiil 
the proceſs of inoculation ? 5 
A. Yes; if you will be ſo kind as to explain it. 


INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO INOCULATE. 


In order to inoculate a child in a good ſtate 0 


health, a needle is dipped in a little freſh, thi 
- ſmall 


Tas } T 


ſmall-pox-matter of a child that is infected with 
a good, diſtin, and true ſmall-pox, with few 
puſtules. With this needle an inciſion is made 
of the breadth of a ſtraw under the ſcarf fin of 


both arms above the elbow, without drawing any 


blood, fo that the matter ſhall be lodged under 
the upper fkin; and this is called inoculation for 
the {mall-pox: : LP 


* 


The effect produced, and the conduct to be obſerv- 


ed by the patient, I ſhall point out, and is as 


follows: Having the great advantage of know- 
ing to a certainty that the perſon inoculated muſt 
have the ſmall-pox within ten or fourteen days, 
the ſtricteſt regularity and temperance wich re- 
gard to diet is to be enjoined. 3 
The fourth, fifth, or fixth day the inciſions be- 
come inflamed, red, thick, and hard; and from 
this time till the complete reſtoration of the pa- 
tient to perfect health, the incifions, which are 
often much inflamed, and from which a great 
deal of matter oozes, ought to be repeatediy 
waſhed every day with cold water. 
The feventh, eighth, or ninth day after the mocu- 


lation the patient feels pains under the arms, and 


is attacked by head-achs, fever, and ſometimes. 
vomits. TOE - N 
This fever laſts two, three, or four days, during 
which period the patient ſhould not remain in 
bed, but, though it may be very inconvenient in 
the beginning, walk, or be carried, about where 
here is freſh, pure, cool air, which is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, Eu 5 
In free and cool air fever and head- ach vaniſh; 
and if the forehead and arms be frequently waſh- 
ed in cold water, almoſt all illneſs will go off. 
The ſecond, third, and fourth day of the fever, or 
the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day after inocu- 
lation, ſometimes later, the ſmall-pox come forth 
of their own accord: they ought not to be forced 
to make their appearance. 


In moſt cafes there are very few puſtules, which, 


being very good, the diſeaſe is fſoon at an end. 
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5 2. 398. ARE the meaſles a bad diſtemper ? 


culation be performed in a place that is yet free from 


diſeaſe, and by inoculation might be carried to diſ- 
tant parts, and, what would be a great misfortune, 
_ occaſion the death of many children that otherwiſe 
might have eſcaped infection. 


may infeR one ſingle perſon, and be the accidental 


_ erected for that purpoſe at a proper diſtance from 
other habitations, and where there is no danger of 


L 90 J 
The puſtules in this caſe contain very little mat- 
ter, and dry ſoon; and it is only neceſſary to 


keep the patient regular and in freſh air, to pre- 
vent the diſeaſe from becoming dangerous. 


Q. 391. But tell me, my dear children, may ino- 


the contagion of the ſmall-pox? 
A. No; becauſe the ſmall-pox is a contagious 


Q. 392. But may inoculation be performed in 
places which are already infected? 
A. No; even that is wrong; for the inoculated 


cauſe of his death. _ 

Q. 393. Where, then, ſhould children be ino— 
culated ? 1 : 3 8 

A. In houſes ſet apart for inoculation, that are 


infecting other people. 
ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


Lou are right, children; 1noculation ſhould only 
take place in houſes devoted to that purpoſe; 
whoever acts otherwiſe commits a crime againſt 
= - 40 
Q. 394. Can a perfon be infected twiee by the 
ſmall- pox? 5 2 
A. No; the true ſmall-poz cannot infect the fame 
perſon more than once: all ſtories of getting the in- 
Ades twice are erroneous. 


- XXVII. Of the Meaſles. 


A. Yes; they take away the lives of many; anc 
8 | 4 eve 


E 


even after chey go off leave behind complaints which 


— 


too often prove fatal. „ WY oh 
Q. 390. What may particularly be obſerved: with 
regard to this diſeaſe, whoſe action is ſo inimical to 
the breaſt or lung? 4 | 
A. Patients afflicted with it muſt be kept a little 
warmer than is neceſſary in caſes of ſmall-pox, but 
not too warm; they ought to breathe pure air, and 


ES 


3 drink elder-flower tea; and great care is to be taken 4 
; that they do not expole themſelves to cold air or {| 
T ſudden guſts of wind. gi "4 8 | 
C Q. 397. When this diſeaſe goes off, what are we ö 
to do for the patient, that, from the injuries done to 
1 his conſtitution, he may not fall a victim to con 
ſumption ?. i 
a A. The patient for ſome time muſt guard againſt . 
1 the open air, and put on warm cloathing. | M# 
= = OBSERVATION. 4 
This neceſſary precaution ought alſo to be 'taken | | 
n in caſes of yellow and ſcarlet fevers; for as in 3 
N theſe diſeaſes, as well as in the meaſles, the whole - 
il  Afcarf ſkin ſcales off, it is very eaſy to catch cold, ii 
the conſequence of which would be dropſy, con- i 


7 


fumption, or other bad and fatal complaints. 
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XXVIII. On the entire Extirpation of the 
8 Small-pox and Meaſles. _ 


ADDRESS TO CHILDREN, 


D EAR children, the ſmall-pox is a kind of 
plague, nay, worſe than. a plague, cauſing ſtill 
more miſery. In Berlin, 1077 perſons fell vic- 
tims to this diſeaſe in 1986; in the duchy of 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin, 2695, in 1791: and in 
Upper Sileſia, 5584 in the ſpace of three years. 
From the year 1650 till 1750, being a century, 
152,461 perſons fell ſacrifices to this baneful 

diſeaſe in London; and in Sweden, :95,101 2 
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l "a by the ſmall-pox and menge, in the 
ſpace of eleven years. 
One thouſand years ago the fmall-pox Was not 
known in Europe. It was tranſmitted to ys 
from the burning regions of Africa, where the 
Plague is endemic; and, owing to our 1gnorance 
and inattention, has eſtabliſhed itſelf among us. 
Every one, almoſt without exception, contracts 
this diftemper, either through his own fault in 
expoling himſelf imprudently to the infection, 
or by being expoſed by others; and one patient 
out of ten is generally cut off. 
If we now but for a moment conſider the numbers 
that are ſwept away by this diſeaſe—the thou- 
ſands and hundred 2 of the human race 
that periſh through its baneful influence, we 
muſt confeſs it is one of the greateſt and moit 
horrid plagues that human kind has to encounter. 


2 398. But perhaps this African plague is an 


evil neceſſary for the human race ? 
A. No; it is not a neceſſary evil; elfe it would 


have prevailed among us from ume immemorial; 
whereas, one thouſand years ago every one enjoyed a 
good ſtate of health, = ih aving had the ſmall- 

ba. - 
Y Q. 399. You are right, children, the ſmall-pox 
is not natural to the human race, or conducive to 
bealth. Tell me, then, how 3 is this diſeaſe commu- 
nicated ? 

. By infection only. 

Q. 400. But cannot 1 contract it by an ir- 
regular method of living; — by irregularity in eating 
and drinking, and e ure to an inclement ſky? 

A. No. It can only be propagated by den 
floating in the atmoſphere, or by inoculation. 

r. If cherefore a perſon takes great care 
not to be infected, what follows? 

A. That ſuch a perſon (ſcapes the diſeaſe. 

. 402. And if every one living were to take the 
fame precautions to avoid, infection, what would be 


the conſequence? 4 
A, That 


. 4 
"+ 4 


1 
A. That no-one would ever be afflicted wich the 
ſmall-pox. 
Q. 403. And if no one were to ve afflicted wich 
the ſmall-pox, no one therefore could communicate 
it to another; i what then would be the natural POE: 
quence ? 
A. That the fmall-pox would be completely ex- 
terminated. 


ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


Children, liften to me. The plague i is juft like 
the ſmall-pox, a diſeaſe which cannot originate - 
: itſelf, but muſt be communicated by contagion. 
In ſormer centuries the plague was very com- 
mon, and generally known. It raged in Ger- 
many in the years 1712 and 1713; and in Lon- 
don in 1665 and 1666. To this wide-waſting 
; peſtilence one-third of mankind have often fallen 
a Jacrifices, But people at laſt grew wiſer. The 
| infected were ſeparated from the healthy ; all 
| communications with towns and places, where 
the plague raged, was cut off, and every poſhble 
care taken to prevent the contagion from ſpread- 
ing; ſo that at laſt this ſcourge to human-kind 
was radically extirpated. 
The ſmall-pox is as ſhocking and dreadful in its 
| effects as the plague, and might as eafily be ex- 
tirpated. 


404. W bat do you conclude from this ? W 
A. That it is the duty of man to extirpate the b 
ſmall-pox, and that without any loſs of time. . 


SF \ \ & 


ADDRESS 10 CHILDREN. 


You are right, children, in ſaying that it is the 
duty of man to extirpate the ſmall-pox, and to 
take immediately the moſt effectual meaſures for 
obtaining ſo deſirable an end. 

The beſt regulations have been made with regard 
to preventing or curing the diſeaſes to which the 
brute creation is obnoxious. It would therefore 


be great and juſt reflection upon — if 
ey 
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they neglected uſing every poſſible means for ex- 
terminating the ſmall-pox,—a * horrid diſeaſe, 
which robyg'the earth of the tenth part of its in- 
habitants, and ſpreads miſery and devaſtation 
among the infant poor, whom it afflicts with ex- 
cruciating pains and torments. 8 
It is then a conſolation to obſerve that this diſeaſe 
can, and therefore ought to be extirpated in the 
following mann. | | 


6 * =” 9 * 


But it is proper firſt to inform you that the mat- 


ter of the {mall-pox, whether fluid or dry, con- 


tains the infectious poiſon, which is capable of 
propagating the diſeaſe; that the air which we 
breathe 1s not contagious, and perhaps only be- 
comes 10 when ſaturated with a great quantity of 
putrid exhalations from patients, and that there- 
fore it behoves us to keep the air freſh and pure. 


XXIX. Inſtructions how to Exterminate the 


Small- pon by eaſy Means, in which every In- 


 drvidual is bound to concur. 


I. Is the environs of every city and town,. a 
houſe, built agreeable to a particular plan, ſhould be 
appropriated for the reception of patients infected 
with the ſmall-pox; and there ſhould be an adjoining 
building of leffer ſize. ET 


OBSERVATION. a 


The expences of ſuch an undertaking will be in- 
confiderable. At Berlin only, in a ſingle year, 
1786, one thouſand ſeventy-ſeven perions fell 
miſerable victims to the ſmall-pox. What, then, 


is the expenſe of an haſpital, when compared 
with the loſs to the community of fo mary of 


our fellow-creatures !—Nothang ! 
2. All inhabitants of adjacent towns and villages, 


even travellers, ought to contribute towards the ſup- 
| | EL port 
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port of this hoſpital, as all are intereſted in its 
eltabliſbment. e 


3. All thoſe who live within the diſtrict where the 
hoſpital is built, even the children in the ſchools, 


ſhould be provided with a complete deſcription, eluct- 
dated with prints, of the various diagnoftic ſymptoms 
of the real ſmall-pox, and the duty, neceffity, and 
utility of delivering over infected perſons and chil- 


dren to that hoſpital, ſhould be pointed out and 


inculcated. 

4. As ſoon as any perſon, young or old, poor or 
rich, inhabitant or ſtranger, has recewed the conta- 
gion, ſuch perſon ſhould immediately, and without 
any loſs of time, be ſent to the hoſpital, and thus be 
ſeparated for a little time from that ſociety to which 
he had become dangerous. This is unavoidably ne- 
ceſſary, and a duty we owe to the community at large. 
But as ſoon as hoſpitals for the ſmall-pox are proper- 
ly eſtabliſhed, this diſeaſe will become far leſs fre- 
quent, and will only take place with a few; for every 


body, from a dread of being ſent to the hoſpital, will 
do all he can to keep himſelf and family free from the 


infection. 


The names, both chriſtian and ſurname. and 


the places of abode, of all infected perſons, ſhould 


be accurately pointed out and publiſhed in ſeveral 
newſpapers, and information thus given that certain 
perſons, properly defcribed in the advertiſement, have 
been ſent to the ſmall-pox hoſpital (ſpecifying the 
county in which ſuch hoſpital is fituated) : an inquiry 
ſhould then be made reſpecting the ſource of the in- 
fection thus communicated, and all perſons ſuſpected 
taken up and ſent to the hoſpital, 

6. When the patient arrives at the hoſpital, he 1s 
firſt introduced into the adjoining building, there 
{tripped of all his clothes and linen, and provided 
with clean and wholeſome apparel, 

7. The clothes he has taken off are cleaned, waſh- 
ed, fumigated, and expoſed to freſh air. 

8. The patient in the hoſpital is placed under the 


care of nurſes, whoſe duty it is carefully to attend 


him, 
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him, and provide him with the beſt and cleaneſt-food. 
le has beſides the aſſiſtance of the ableſt phyſicians 
and ſurgeons : in ſhort, the tendereſt care is taken 
of him. a, ES; 
9. Whoever is to be inoculated ſhould be ſent to 
the hoſpital, for inoculation ſhould not be permitted 
any where elle, £ 5 

10. None but ſuch as have had the ſmall-pox 
ought to be admitted into the hoſpital as viſitors. 

11. Parents may attend in the hoſpital and nurſe 
their own children, and friends their friends, provided 
they have had the ſmall-pox; if not, they muſt ſuffer 
themſelves to be inoculated, and ſubmit to the order 
of the houle. | 
12. The nurſes appointed to attend in the hoſpital, 
and even parents that nurſe their children, are to make 
very few excurſions from the hoſpital; none ſecretly 
or clandeſtinely; but, if they mult G0 out, they ſhould 
always firſt take off their infected clothes, waſh 
themſelves in the baths of the adjoining building all 
over, and particularly the hair, and then put on clean, 
uninfected clothes; and this rule ought alſo to be 
'obſerved by every body that enters the houſe. 

13, 'The phyſician and ſurgeon ought to change 
their clothes and linen in the adjoining building, be- 
fore they enter the hoſpital; and before they depart . 
ſhould waſh at leaſt their faces and hands, and change r 
their clothes. 
14. Forty or fixty days after the complete extir— 
ation of this horrid plague, the patient, after he has 
been well cleanſed, waſhed, and bathed from top to 
toe, and after having put on clean clothes and linen, 
is reſtored to foctety, which circumſtance ſhould be 
publiſhed in the newſpapers. _ 
19. Eight days after a patient is diſcharged in good 
health from the hoſpital, he is to be brought to the 
temple of God, where Ze Deum is to be ſung by the 
whole enraptured congregation. OS 


ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


And thus, dear children, in ſo eaſy a manner, and 
by ſo excellent an inſtitution, the moſt horrid 
ES and 
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and A diſeaſe—a diſeaſe which conſigns 
to miſery and death a great portion of mankind 
— may be thoroughly extirpated. European na- 
tions will at laſt become ſenſible of this truth, 
and ſee the abſolute neceſſity of exterminating a 
plague, which muſt vaniſh from among them if 
they only will it. 
If a "ts hofpinds, ſuch as I have deſcribed, were 
erected, many towns and villages would be freed 
from this diſeaſe; and diftant nations would fol- 
low the laudable example of erecting public 
edifices to reſtrain and diminift the infection of 
the imall-pox, and baniſh it from v illages, towns, 


er 

and provinces.—And, dear children, rejoice with 
l. me in the glorious proſpect of their ſucceſs. 
e In. ten or twenty years the plague called the ſmall- b 
y pox, which torments and {ſweeps annually from 
d the earth the tenth part of the human ſpecies; ' 4 
h will, if the plan propoſed be adopted, be nn L 
Il exterminated. 


1, Q. 405. But tell me, children, could not the ſmall- ; _— 
e | pox be exterminated in 1 period than ten 9 


years? 
5% A. O yes; it couid be extir pated in a much ſhorter x 
„ame, if man (and it is his duty) would immediately | 
rt and ſeriouſly begin to make the neceſſary arrange- 9 
50 ments for it, and erect hoſpitals. - i 
5 OBSERVATION. LET if 
as The extermination of the fmall-pox has actually 0 
0 taken place in Louifiana and Chili, and other 9 
D, countries. In North America, in Rhode Iſland, A 
x - which is very populous, fourteen miles long and 4 
ſeven broad, en joying a great commerce, inocu- b 
fe lation is prohibited; bun every perſon infected A | 
Wl hy the ſmall-pox 1s immediately removed to a ö 
I {mall ifland at a ſhort diſtance, called Conflers? 1 
Harbour, and is compelled to ſtay there till all N 
danger of infection has ceaſed, | f 
Dr. Waterhouſe ſays of theſe regulations, © The 
dl terror which this contagion has ſ pread among 
d EE wh 1 the 


SS x 
< the inhabitants induces them cheerfully to ſub- 
mit to them; and ſhould a ſtranger ſuppoſe 
that they cannot be obſerved ſo 1 
« without compulſion, he will find himſelf miſ- 
% taken. The unanimous voice of the people, 
« and the vigilance of the magiſtrates, inſure the 
deſired effect; ſo that the regulations we allude 
to ſeem to be more the cuſtom of the country 
than a reftraint impoſed by the law.“ 
Even a certain people that are held in univerſal de- 
teſtation on account of their uncleanlineſs, igno- 
rance, and barbarity, the Hortentots, when the 
 ſmall-pox firſt began to exert its baneful influ- 
ence amongſt them, ſeparated the ſick from the 
healthy by ramparts, at which ſentinels were 
placed, and thus the ſpreading of the contagion 
was prevented, —And we Europeans, with all 
our civilization, reaſon, and ſciences, are we to 
yield the palm of humanity to Hottentots !— 
Forbid it, Heaven! | ; | 


- 
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The meaſles alſo, in all probability, firſt made 
their appearance in Africa, whence this diſeaſe 
was brought over to us, a thouſand years ago, 

with the {mall-pox, Like the plague and the 
ſmall-pox, it is not a neceſſary evil: it is propa- 
gated only by infection; may be conſidered as 
a very bad difeaſe, which is often fatal. In 1751, 
fi ve hundred and twenty-three perſons died of it 

A in Berlin, in the ſpace of eighteen weeks. 

| Q. 406. Would it not be poſfible to extirpate the 

"ki meaſles as well as the ſmali-pox ? Lo 

= - A. Yes; and in the ſame manner, and by the fame 

regulations, as thoſe pointed out for the extirpation 

of the ſmall-pox; and at is our bounden duty to 
attempt it. , | 


| OBSERVATION, 
| If the ſcarlet fever, dry or hooping cough, and the 
| | - : 3 DEED uy 0 
itch alſo, were only propagated by infection, 
they might be exterminated with equal ſucceſs. 
2 5 XXL. 0 
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XXX. Of the Bloody-Flux, or Dyſentery. 


Q. 407. Ar what ſeaſon: doth the bloody-flux 
commonly appear: 5 

A. In the ſummer, but moſtly in the autumn. 

Q. 408. Is the bloody-flux a bad and dangerous 
diſeale ? - 2 

A. Yes; it is a very malignant diſeaſe, expoſing 
the patient to great danger if he be improperly treated. 

Q. 409. Is the bloody- flux the conſequence of 
eating Hm?! . | 

A. No; ripe, ſweet, juicy fruits, particularly 
grapes, rather prevent, than produce, this diſeaſe. 

Q. 410. What precautions ought to be taken to 
avoid infection? | = 

A. People ſhould be very careful in avoiding cold, 
eſpecially obſerving to keep the belly warm; eating 
much ripe fruits, particularly grapes, and good meats. 

. 411. What is further to be obſerved ? 

A. 'The new corn, before it is made into bread, 
ought to be perfectly ripe and dry; and the bread 
made of it ought to be thoroughly baked, and not 
be eaten when warm or too new, New, unripe pota- 
toes are dangerous alſo, and all vegetables 8 ae 
often blighted or injured by inſects ought to be well 8 
waſhed and cleaned before they are boiled. U 

Q. 412. The ſtomach and bowels of patients la-- -.- 
bouring under dyſentery are filled with bitter, acrid, | 
and putrid matter :—Ts it proper to endeavour to ſtop 
the progreſs of the diſeaſe by confining this matter, 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, in the ſtomach and bowels? 

A. No. The ftopping of the bloody-flux would 
endanger life; but the body ought to be cleanſed by: 
emetics and purges immediately at the beginning of 
the diſeaſe. 5 | " 

Q. 413. What ought therefore to be avoided ? 

A. The ſtopping of the flux by the fat of mutton, 
ſweet-oil, ſpices, pepper, Venice treacle, wine, or 
ſpirituous liquors, which endanger life. | 

Q. 414. What is further to be obſerved, as the 
bleody-flux is often infectious? Es 
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< the inhabitants induces them cheerfully to ſub- 
„ mit to them; and ſhould a ſtranger ſuppoſe 
that they cannot be obſerved ſo 1 
« without compulſion, he will find himſelf mit- 
* taken. The unanimous voice of the people, 
and the vigilance of the magiſtrates, inſure the 
* defired effect; ſo that the regulations we allude 
eto ſeem to be more the cuſtom of the country 
than a reftraint impoſed by the law.” 

Even a certain people that are held in univerſal de- 
teſtation on account of their uncleanlineſs, igno- 
Tance, and barbarity, the Hortentots, when the 

 ſmall-pox firſt began to exert 1ts baneful influ- 
ence amongſt them, ſeparated the ſick from the 
healthy by ramparts, at which ſentinels were 
placed, and thus the ſpreading of the contagion 
was prevented, —And we Europeans, with all 
= our civilization, reaſon, and ſciences, are we to 
= yield the palm of humanity to Hottentots !— 
Forbid it, Heaven! „ 


* 
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The meaſles alſo, in all probability, firſt made 
their appearance in Africa, whence this diſeaſe 
was brought over to us, a thouſand years ago, 
with the ſmall-pox, Like the plague and the 
ſmall-pox, it is not a neceffary evil: it is propa- 
gated only by infection; may be conſidered as 
a very bad diſeaſe, which is often fatal. In 1751, 
fi ve hundred and twenty-three perſons died of it 
in Berlin, in the ſpace of eighteen weeks. 

Q. 406. Would it not be poſfible to extirpate the 

meaſles as well as the ſmali-pox ? 

A. Yes; and in the fame manner, and by the ſame 
regulations, as thoſe pointed out for the extirpation 
of the ſmall-pox; and at is our bounden duty to 
attempt it. 


OBSERVATION. 
If the ſcarlet fever, dry or hooping cough, and the 
itch alſo, were only propagated by infection, 
they might be exterminated with equal ſuccels. 
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XXX. Of the Bloody Flux, or Dyſentery. 


Q. 407. Ar what ſeaſon: doth the bloody- flux 
commonly appear? : | 
A, In the ſummer, but moſtly in the autumn. i 
Q. 408. Is the bloody-flux a bad and dangerous = 
ciſeale 2 | } = 
A. Yes; it is a very malignant diſeaſe, expoſing 
the patient to great danger if he be improperly ease 
409. Is the bloody-ftux the conſequence of 
eating fruit ? | bo 
A. No; ripe, ſweet, juicy fruits, particularly 
grapes, rather prevent, than produce, this diſeaſe. 
Q. 410. What precautions ought to be taken to 
: avoid infection ? 1 
g A. People ſhould be very careful in avoiding cold, 
15 eſpecially obſerving to keep the belly warm; eating 
: much ripe fruits, particularly grapes, and good meats. 

. 411, What is further to be obſerved? 

A. The new corn, before it is made into bread, 
ought to be perfectly ripe and dry; and the bread 
made of it ought to be thoroughly baked, and not © 
be eaten when warm or too new. New, unripe pota- 
toes are dangerous alſo, and all vegetables ubieh are f 

often blighted or injured by inſects ought to be well 
waſhed and cleaned before they are boiled. _ 
N. 412. The ſtomach and bowels of patients la- 
bouring under dyſentery are filled with bitter, acrid, 
and putrid matter :—Ts it proper to endeavour to ftop 
the progreſs of the diſeaſe by confining this matter, b 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, in the ſtomach and bowels? 2 
A. No. The ſtopping of the bloody-flux would 8 
endanger life; but the body ought to be cleanſed b) 
; bo 


emetics and purges immediately at the beginning ef 
the diſeaſe. - 5 

Q. 413. What ought therefore to be avoided ? 

A. The ſtopping of the flux by the fat of mutton, 
ſweet-oil, ſpices, pepper, Venice treacle, wine, or 
ſpirituous liquors, which endanger life. 

, Q. 414. What is further to be obſerved, as the 
bleody-flux is often infectious? 
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A. The. greateſt cleanlineſs; filling the patient's 


chamber with freſh air, and taking great care that any 
excrements, as ſoon as voided, be carried out of the 


room, and buried under much earth. 
A. 415. Is it neceſſary to conſult a phyſician in | 


caſe of dyſentery ? | 
A. A phyſician ought to be conſulted in every dii- 


eaſe, particularly in dyſentery, which is extremely 
dangerous. - 


XXVXI. Of Treatment, after | Diſeaſes ars 


removed. 


Q. 416. V Y HAT ought to be obſerved after 
heavy diſeaſes are removed? | 
A. Regularity and temperance in eating and drink- 


ing, taking only light nouriſhing food, and obſerving 


not to expoſe ourſelves too ſoon to the weather. 
Q. 417. And may a perſon juſt reſtored to health 
Tet to work immediately ? 3 
A. No; a perſon juſt riſen from the bed of ſick- 
neſs ought firſt completely to recruit his natural 
ſtrength and vigour before he begins to work again. 


XXXII. Of Public Inſtitutions for the Sick, 
OBSERVATION, 


5 CunpREN if we conſider the numberleſs un- 
happy and miſerable wretches that are ſcattered 
over the ſurface of the earth, afflicted with diſ- 
eaſes and poverty, unable to promote their own, 
or the happineſs of their fellow-ereatures, de- 
pending on the bounty and labour of others for 
their ſupport, cauſing embarraſſment, anxiety, 
and trouble to ſociety, to whom they are unable 

to make any compenſation, we muſt acknowledge 


that diſeaſes are evils of the greateſt magnitude, 


afflict, 


lk hed. AA cold ec. 
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pus 
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afflict, not only particular individuals but the 
community at large, and imbittering the cup of 


life. 


Q. 418. By what means can people avoid thoſe - 


evils? - 
A. By obſerving the two following rules : 
I. That all perſons, particularly children, be in- 


ſtructed reſpecting the nature of the human body, and 


the means of preſerving health, with a view of ex- 


tending life beyond the uſual period, and guarding. 
ourſelves as muoh as poſſible againſt diſeaſe and death. 


2. That all patients receive the beſt attendance and 


4 


nurſing, and all poſfible aſſiſtance and help from 


phyſicians and ſurgeons. 


Q. 419. Do all patients receive ſuch neceſſary at- 


tendance and aſſiſtance? | 
A. No; they are too often neglected. | 


GQ. 420. What reaſons can be aſſigned for the 


greater number of patients not receiving the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance and attendance? 


A. The ignorance, the poverty, and the miſery of 


ſo many people; their wretched and unwholeſome ha- 


bitations; want of conſtant freſh air; uncleanlineſs; 


bad, loathſome beds; and the indigence of ſo many 


people, which prevents them from calling in a phyſi-- 
cian or ſurgeon, or procuring medicines. . 


ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


You are right, deareſt children diſeaſes not only 


become through thoſe circumſtances dangerous 


and mortal, and ſources of the greateſt. miſery to 
patients and their families who live by their in- 
duſtry only, but they alſo beeome at laſt conta- 
gious, and ſpread their baneful influence far and 
wide over the human race. | 

It is true that people may be delivered from their 
ignorance -by proper inſtructions regarding the 
attendance and nurſing of patients, and thereby 
be rendered capable of ſerving their fellow-crea- - 
tures; yet all patients cannot help themſelves; 
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and there will be fill many poor ſufferers left, 
who in vain will demand or ſeek for aſſiſtance. 

Q. 421. What, therefore, ſhould we do for the 
preſervation of the lives and health of our poor fel- 

low- creatures? | | = 2 
A. We ought to erect every where hoſpitals, or ap- 

propriate houſes for the ſame purpoſe; and take care 

that all poor, indigent, diſeafed perſons find in thoſe 
habitations the beſt accommodations; or that every 
aſſiſtance be adminiſtered to them gratis“ in their 
own houſes, which ought to be kept clean. Patients 
ian Either cafe ſhould have the aſſiſtance gratis of ſuch 
phyficians and ſurgeons as are generally eſteemed for 
their rectitude, humanity, and abilities. 

Q. 422. Why ſhould man eſtabliſh ſuch inſtitu- 

tions? | | . 

A. Becauſe it is his duty. 

ADDRESS. 

Yes, dear friends, it is your bounden duty to erect 
hoſpitals for the reception of your poor, ſick, 
helpleſs, unfortunate brethren —for we are all 
children of the All-Bountiful Heavenly Father, 
who ordained mutual love and charity among 
mankind, and beholds the manſions of the fick 
and unfortunate as temples erected to Himſelf. 

. 423. What good may we expect from ſuch in- 


ſtitutions? 5 


A. That human miſery will be diminiſhed, and 
che lot of mankind meliorated. 


Dr. C. L. Lenz has made the extirpation of the 
Imall-pox, the meaſles, and all contagious maladies, 
the chief object of his life, his reſearches, and his 
ſtudies; and thoſe works of his which treat of theſe 
weighty concerns, ſo very important to the human 
race, and which are intended to be publiſhed, deſerve 


* Res ſacra oft miſer, 
Miſery is ſacred. 
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the greateſt attention. As ſoon as completed, I ſhall 


preſume to offer the public a correct tranflation of 


them, for which I have made the neceſſary prepara- 
tory arrangements. 
THz TRANSLATOR. 


OBSERVATION. 


It would be highly meritorious in phyſicians to in- 
ſtruct the ſchool-maſters of their reſpective diſ- 
tricts in the contents of this Catechiſm of Health, 
which is alſo tranſlated into moſt of the Euro- 
pean languages, and univerſally adopted in ſchools 

as a book of inſtruction. 5 
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ORDER OF THE HUMAN TEETH. 


. Hunter s Natural Hiſtory of the Human Teeth, 
London 1771. 
Sommering's Doctrine of Bones, P. XVIII. and 


page 192— 223. 


A, Milk Teeth. 


B. Laſting Ten 
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The number and ſtrength of the teeth depend on 
the nouriſhment of the body by ſolid food, and on the 


health and ſtrength of the human body. The moſt 
remarkable changes, reſpecting the number, as well as 
the ſtrength, of the teeth, take place during infancy, 
and from the period of youth tilt the age of matu- 


rity; and our education ought to accord with this di- 


yine ordination of nature, 

The firſt row of teeth (a) is that of a child. 

The ſecond (6) that of a boy and girl. 

The third (e) that of a youth and virgin. 

The fourth (d) that of a man and woman. 

J and x, II and 2, are two cutting-teeth; III and 
3, are corner or eye-teeth, and IV and 4, V and 5, 

VI, VII, VIII, are jaw-teeth, molares; of which 

the child has on each ſide of each jaw two, boys and 


girls three, youths and virgins four, and men and 
women five. 
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(generated by healthy Parents). 


| Cutting of the Milt Teeth in both Jaws. 


THE ORDER AVD THE PERIODS 
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Perfect Milk Teeth in both Jaws. 
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V. Discir LE. 


Shedding of the 21k Teeth in both Jaws. 
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STATE OP PERFECT HEALTH. 


THE health and happineſs of mankind will be 
brought to a ſtate of perfection when marriage is or- 
dained to take place only between healthy perſons, 
deſcended from healthy parents; for the firſt and 
moſt important requiſite to a ſtate of perfect health 
to endure till ſenile age is, an origin from healthy 
parents, * 6 
The next chief requiſite to a perfect and laſting 
ſtate of health, is, that the ſuckling and infant expe- 
rience in the higheſt degree poſſible the love and care 
of the mother; that children, without any diſtinction 
as to ſex, be clothed in the garment repreſented in 
the frontiſpiece; live in ſociety with other children in 
the op air, and ſo improve their bodies and their 
minds. . | 
And it is alſo of great importance that the body, 
after the twelfth year, or after the ſhedding of the 
teeth, be ſtrengthened and improved by exerciſe and 
gymnaſtic ſports. Ed 9 
When, beſides, people ſhall conſtantly breathe 
pure air, drink cold, pure water, eat ſimple, good 
food, waſh and bathe, and keep themſelves perfectly 
clean; and, by cultivation, render barren and un- 
healthful tracts of ground fertile and ſalubrious, and 
when Peace and Charity, guided by Reaſon and Vir- 
tue, ſhall extend their empire over the world—then, 
and then only, ſhall univerſal health and happine!s 
prevail, and mankind enjoy the pureſt felicity. 
But this glorious revolution in the manners, cu!- 
toms, and conſtitution of people of all deſcriptions, 
can hardly be expected to take place till that horrid 
peſtalence called the ſmall-pox is baniſhed from the 
earth. That, then, it may ſoon be extirpated, and 
that this little book may increaſe univerſal felicity, 


Grant, Armicarty GOD! 
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* Dr. Benjamin Ruſh in Philadelphia con ji rin 
this truth. Oe . 
EY DECRE 


DECREE 
e 
IIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
PRINCE BISHOP OF WIRZBURGH,: 


TO THE 


BAILIFFS OF THE HIGH METROPOLITAN - 
CHURCH OF WIRZBURGH AND ITS DIO-- 
CESES, | ; 5 


CONCERNING 
| Da. FAUS T's. | 
_ CATECHISM . OF HEALTH. 


. —— — hog 


His Serene Highneſs has ever confidered the ten- 


dereſt paternal care for the preſervation of the health 
of his loyal ſubjects as his principal and nobleft 
duty. In conformity to thefe principles he has em- 


ployed every means of expelling from his bithopric 
all ſorts of vagabonds and quacks, practiſing without 


any authority, and has actually eſtabliſned, even in 
the country, at certain proper diſtances, able phyfici- 
ans and ſurgeons. . 


However, as the appointing of ſuch phy ficians and 


ſurgeons. is not alone ſufficient to make people who- 
ſtand in need of medical affiftance ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity and utility of ſuch regulations and inſt ructions 
as tend to preſerve and point out the mode of reſtor- 


health, it has been for a long time one of the moſt 


in 

r wiſhes of His Serene Highneſs to fee a doc- 
trine of health introduced into ſchools and blended 
with the uſual inſtructions. ke; 


His Highneſs by no means intends thereby to con- 
vert ſchoolmaſters into doctors, or cauſe children to 
acquire any medical knowledge, but rather to make 


K people: 
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people attentive to their health; to inſtruct them how 
to eſteem this great bleſſing, and how to preſerve it; 
to acquaint them with the moſt uſual maladies; to 
exterminate the very dangerous cuſtom of ſelf-treat- 
ment, and the making uſe of domeſtic remedies; and 
to make his ſubjects in general ſenſible of the indiſ- 
penſible Mel of committing themſelves to the 
care of proper phyſicians and ſurgeons in all caſes of 
illneſs, n „ ET. 
Tue Catechiſm of Health of Dr. Fauff, lately pub- 
Iiſhed, ſeemed to His Serene Highneſs the beſt book 
to anſwer theſe excellent purpoſes. He therefore was 
 wgraciouſly-pleaſed to order a very confiderable number 
of copies (2000) to be bought and diſtributed gratis 
amongſt the ſchoolmaſters of his extenſive dominions. 

All bailiffs, therefore, are hereby ſtriftly charged 
to - tranſmit to each ſchoolmaſter of every pariſh 
within their bailiwicks, one copy of the annexed Ca- 
techiſm of Health, with the following directions: 

1. Each ſchoolmaſter ſhall enter the copy ſent to 
him in the common inventory of books, that it may | 
He transferred to his ſucceflor. „ 

2. School maſters ſhall explain the different ſections 
of the Catechiſm of Health once a week, at a certain 
time fixed by the curate or prieſt of the pariſh, and 
each time enter on a new ſubject. | 
3. Each ſection of the Catechiſm is to be tranſ- 
cribed by the children into their copy-books, that a 
more laſting impreſſion may be made on their minds, 

The bailiffs are particularly directed to remind 
ſchoolmaſters of thoſe directions; and His Highneſs 
poſitively orders that this buſineſs ſhall not only be 
ſtrictly inveſtigated at the monthly examinations, but 
alſo at the an 2 as well as ſchool vifitations. De- 
cretum Wirzburgh, the 31ft of December, 1793. 


By Special Command of His Serene Highneſs, 


To the Commiſſioners of Schools appointed 
by E piſcopal Comm nd. De. 
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V. Of the Treatment of Children with reſpe&: 


VI. Of Clothes fit to be worn by Children from 
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A DDRESS to School-maſters. - 


FIRST DIVISION. 
OF HEALTH. 


I, Of Health; its Value, and the Duty of pre- 
ſerving it, and of inſtructing Mankind, parti- ' , 
_ cularly Children, in thoſe important Subjects | 
II. Of the Duration of Life, and the Signs of- 
Health - - - - E. 
III. Of the Conſtruction or Structure of the 
Human Body — 3 - 
IV. On the Attending and Nurſing of Infants 


to their Bodies, from the Third to the Ninth - 
or Twelfth Year - 3 9 


the beginning of the Third to the End of the 
Seventh or Eighth Year; or till, in each of 
the two Jaws, the four weak Milk Teeth - 
in Front are changed for four ſtrong laſting ' 
Teeth . 1 „ 
VII. Of Air 1 3 
VIII. Of Cleanlineſs :—Waſhing and Bathing 
IX. Of Food, „ 
X. On Drink 8 - ns 
„5 XI. 
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